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JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 


Rural Caste and its Wission. 


JHE cultivation of the beautiful in Nature has been rightly considered an importat ele- 
ment in culture. The abstract, philosophical considerations, which render the sesthe- 
tic purifying and elevating in its influence, are not the subject matter of this article. We 
seek to appropriate what is valuable and pleasing in the lessons which Nature, both inher 
simple and artistic forms—in all her varied aspects—teaches us, without inquiring into the 
peculiar constitution of the mind, which appreciates and craves the beautiful. We wish 
to cherish the memory of that great master spirit of Rural Taste, by carrying on the mis- 
sion which it is his glory to have planted, which it was his ambition to spread in forms of 
beauty far and wide, and thus to blend the sad funereal tones with the joyous notes of 
hope and promise which DowN1nG drew from the inspiration of nature. We hope to 
catch some of the echoes of his voice, which, like those of Tennyson’s sweet song— 
“ die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill, on field, on river, 

And grow forever and forever.” 

Rural Taste is an ancient art, dating its origin back to the very infancy of the earth, 
when man was placed in the garden planted by the hand of God, ‘ to dress and keep it.” 
In all ages, and under all governments, this art has been fostered as the handmaid of pros- 
perity, the purest form of beauty, and the fitting type of that repose and peacefulness 
which religion and philosophy assume to be the legitimate inheritance of man. Royal 
munificence has been lavished on it, and the poor cottager has sought in its simple forms, 
his dearest pleasure. To excel in it has been the ambition of princes, and the pride of 
the governed. The far-famed hanging gardens of Babylon, and the Academic Groves 
where sages taught their lessons, attest this, the earliest, the most universal of arts. But 
for all its antiquity, Rural Taste has not grown old more than nature herself. Time-ho- 
nored, still rejoicing in immortal youth, this art continues to rear its grand architectural 
monuments, to spread out its pleasing landscapes, and re-produce itself in fresh beauty 
to win our love. Being most nearly allied to nature, it has a language for every one, and 
with its soft, mellow voice, whispers something congenial to every heart. Wherever there 
is an eye to observe, a mind to reflect, and the taste to appreciate, does admiration of the 
beautiful, in distinction from the useful, spring up. 


~ Ocr. 1, 1852. 
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The more rude the age, the less do we observe the indications of this love of nature. 
The Indian was willing to leave nature as he found it, content in gazing on the stars that 
spoke to him of the Good Spirit, in watching the stream that, like his own life, was ever 
moving on to some mysterious land, and the trees that, wild and uncultivated, like his 
own aspiring thoughts, were reaching upwards. On the contrary, the highly cultivated 
and imaginative Greek made everything around him artistic, invested every tree with a 
spirit, and every grove with a divinity. The Roman was more practical and stern in his 
nature, and esteemed this earth as his battle field, rather than his resting place, while 
the oriental nations made their gardens the synonyms of repose. At the present day 
the English seek for something stately and rare in their parks and gardens, while the 
French cultivate what is more showy and artificial. 

We have not referred to the history of Rural Taste without a purpose. It has been 
seen that each nation strove to embody in its parks, gardens, pleasure grounds, and dwell- 
ings, the ideas peculiar to its own character, and the conclusion we wish to draw is, that 
we should do something more than imitate the models which the past has left us. The 
mission of Rural Taste in this country, is as peculiar and distinct as our institutions, and 
we cannot adopt the standards of other countries without sacrificing our own individuali- 
ty. We confess to little sympathy with the notion that our tastes in the fine arts are all 
imported, and that we have no American connoisseurs in the principles of harmony and 
beauty. Under monarchical forms of government, it is well to dazzle the eye and blind 
the mind, but here we want no royal parks, or queenly gardens, but instead tie evidence 
of a refinement as universal as the principle of liberty. The rules of art are unquestiona- 
bly the same in all ages, the same principles of proportion and fitness obtain under all 
circumstances, but Zaste is not absolute. There must be adaptation to the character and 


habits of a people, in order to constitute any work of Rural Art strictly tasteful. The 
Grecian temple was beautiful in the extreme, but it was built to worship other divinities 


than the one true God. The eastern gardens were the very types of voluptuousness and 
sensual indulgence, and as such are not suited to the spirit of our day. The magnificent 
pleasure grounds of more modern times, are proofs of an extravagance which ill comports 
with the practical tendency of the age. We would not be understood to number our- 
selves among those who narrow everything down to tbe criterion of utility and profit, but 
we contend that Rural Art differs materially and essentially from Sculpture, Painting 
and Music, in that its forms are predetermined by the nature of the soil, the climate, and 
the occupation of the inhabitants of any given country. It is the mission of Rural Taste 
to improve, beautify and adorn the native soil, not to re-produce the scenery and products 
of foreign ones. 

The greatest danger which at present threatens the interests of rural decoration in this 
country is that of imitating to too great an extent the examples of other and older nations. 
We plant foreign trees instead of native ones. We build Gothic or Grecian houses, with- 
out considering whether they are suited to our climate and wants, or harmonize with the 
surrounding scenery. We strive to fill our parks with something rare and imported, in- 
stead of adorning them with the equally beautiful and ornamental products of our own 
soil. This rivalry in importing foreign plants, fruits, and flowers is too nearly akin to 
the pedantry of those excessively travelled gentlemen who assume foreign airs,—to the 
no small detriment of American independence—to be long pursued by intelligent cultiva- 
tors. We ought, as tillers and beautifiers of the land, to win for ourselves the treasures 
which the earnest mind and the practical hand bring forth from mother earth. 

It is an old adage that ‘‘ he who follows must always be behind,’ and so the history 
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of this country has thus far shown. It was not till Powers struck out for himself a bold 
and original course that he excelled in sculpture. So long as American authors followed 
implicity the teachings of European critics, we had no American literature; but when 
some dared to write to suit the tastes and demands of our own people, American authors 
soon obtained an acknowledged reputation. So too has it been with Rural Taste. We had no 
American houses,—save our log-houses—parks, or gardens, till Down1ne brought his 
own peerless ability to the work. However gratifying the results of his labors, what he 
has accomplished should be suggestive of more vigorous exertion. 

We do not mean by anything we have said, that the established rules of art should not 
be studied, or that very much of foreign acquisition may not be added to our own improve- 
ments. We only wish to make prominent the idea that our efforts should be such as to 
stamp American talent, ingenuity and taste upon our Rural Art, as well as upon the more 
practical and useful products of our handi-work. It is manifestly useless to vie with 
crowned heads and princely coffers in rural decoration, and indeed magnificence and splendor 
are hardly compatible with democratic institutions. Put one thing we can accomplish, 
if we will—we can make our whole country beautiful. The fact that a majority of the 
inhabitants of the rural districts hold the soil in fee simple—that intelligence and cultiva- 
tion are more universal than in other countries, make this comparatively easy. Let cot- 
tage after cottage, in the length and breadth of our land, tell its tale of humble happiness 
and contentment—let trees, mile after mile, throw their refreshing shade on our highways— 
let flowers bloom along the walks of our obscurest laborers, as well as in the luxurious 
gardens of the wealthy, and we can well dispense with the more pretending mansion, the 
extensive park, and the costly green-house. In our gardens and around our houses, give 
us the emblems of quietness and repose. Let our public squares be planted with the 
towering elm, the gigantic oak, and the stately maple, fit types of our freedom and 
‘strength, together with the pine, the fir, and the spruce, to symbolise the unfading nature 
of our institutions. Let fountains sparkle in the sunlight, and flowers perfume the free 
air; it will make the blood bound more joyously in our veins, and attach us more strongly 
to our native land. Let our homes be made attractive by the simple adornments, which 
a love of nature will suggest, and we shall be bound to them by a new tie, and drawn un- 
consciously into closer sympathy with the world around us. 

There is no way in which real refinement so readily shows itself as in the decoration 
of ahome. In the idea of refinement we include not only intellectual culture, but that 
harmony of mind and heart, that balance of thought and affection, which fits man for 
social life and endears him to his fellows. A coarse and vulgar nature sees nothing to ad- 
mire in rural embellishment, while a truly cultivated man would as soon be in purgatory 
as forced to live away from the spot which his own hands have beautified, away from the 
shade of his favorite trees, and the fragrance of his loved flowers. It is true that men 
of high talent and superior culture are often so long separated from thecountry, that they 
forget the charms which it once had for them; yet place these men in favorable circum- 
Stances and they will turn as spontaneously to the tasteful arranging of houses, gardens, 
and grounds, as the vine to its support. It is a mode of expressing the finer feelings of 
humanity, and the capability of living for higher than selfish ends. Other things being 
equal, the advancement of Rural Taste will be exactly commensurate with the progress 
of true refinement, and it is its proper mission to fix in home-like dwellings, in the living 
green of tree and shrub and vine, the tokens of the virtue and intelligence of our citizens 
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GRAPES FOR A COLD VINERY. 


On the 29th of August, I took from my vines, one bunch each, of the following kinds of 
grapes: Muscat Blanc Hatif, White Muscat of Alexandria, Grizzly Frontignan, and Roy- 
al Muscadine, and submitted them to the taste of myself, and my friends—and report the 
following as the result, for the benefit of those who wish to select grapes for their own use. 

The Muscat Blanc Hatif was not a very fair specimen, being the only bunch on the vine, 
and not very perfect, and consequently, from that, or some other reason, was uniformly 
rejected by all the tasters. 

After a fair trial, one, a lady, preferred the White Muscat of Alexandria, owing to its 
exquisite musky flavor. Miss C. gave the preference to the Grizzly Frontignan, while a 
gentleman who was present shortly after, and tried these two varieties, gave preference to 
the Royal Muscadine. For myself, for very exquisiteness of flavor, and perfumed aroma- 
- tic taste, I gave the preference to the Grizzly Frontignan. It is truly a delicious grape, 
though in its absence, it would be difficult to call either the Royal Muscadine or the White 
Muscat of Alexandria, second to it. But while present, in the fulness of its flavor, it 
seemed to me to carry off the palm. This result may not accord with other’s taste, but 
may serve as some guide for those who want practical experiments as a guide for selection. 
For myself, I would think no vinery perfect without the three last named varieties. The 
White Muscat of Alexandria proved a very thrifty bearer in my vinery last year, while 
this season the Royal Muscadine has borne very fully, and ripened its fruit finely. 

I know of no branch of horticulture which pays the amateur better than a vinery, 
(mine is a cold house,) if it is well prepared by a skilful gardener in the outset; but I 
would not advise an unskilled gardener to undertake its erection. If the border be once 
well made, and the house properly constructed, and filled with proper varieties of grapes, 
then, with the aid of J. Fisk ALLEN’s little pamphlet, which can be procured for a small 
sum, there will be no difficulty in the amateur, with proper care, realizing a satisfactory 
return for his outlay, in the delicious fruit he will produce for his own table. To aid as 
much as possible, those who desire to make a selection, I will give the varieties I have in 
my own house, as I have often felt the need of such lists in making selections myself: 

1 Muscat Blanc Hatiff—3 Wilmot’s Black Hamburgh—l Grizzly Frontignan—l 
White Frontignan—1 Pitmaston’s White Cluster—1 White Sweetwater—1l Black Prince 
—1 Syrian—1 Royal Muscadine—1 Decan’s Superb—1 White Muscat of Alexandria—l 
White Nice—1 Black Hamburgh—l1 Black Frontignan. 

Winter before last I laid the vines down, covering them loosely with straw. During 
the winter the field mice got in, and seriously injured some of the canes by stripping them 
on one side, and in some places entirely, of their green bark. Last winter I suffered them 
to remain erect, and only filled spent tan-bark around them as high as I could convenient- 
ly, say about a foot, and wrapped the remainder of the cane loosely with successive folds 
of a newspaper, and covering them in no other manner. They stood the winter well, not 
being at all injured, except one Black Hamburgh, which, for some reason, whether from 
being imperfectly protected or not I cannot determine, died down to the ground. Ithow- 
ever came forward again this summer, and has made a remarkably fine growth. I think 
the protection I gave them of papers, would in all ordinary winters be sufficient. I 
thought, however, this winter I should lay them down, and cover them entirely with 


spent tan-bark, believing that that will effectually protect them from the mice. 
Newark, Wayne county, New-York. S. K. Wittiams. 
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TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 


BY CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT, NEW-HAVEN, CT 


THERE are many places which would be benefited by the presence of a few large trees; 
whose onwers would gladly spend some money to see trees growing near their dwellings, 
which should give, not only shade, but should clothe them with a leafy garment to hide 
their nakedness. What a difference there is between a house—no matter how well pro- 


portioned and tasteful—standing upon a bare plane or an exposed hill, and one covered 
and sheltered by the protecting arms of shadowy trees, every lover of home and the 
country has too often felt. It is not always possible to choose a site which is furnished 
with these, and other desirable circumstances; so that trees must be supplied by the own- 
er, and he and they must bide their time. But there are two ways at least of going about 
this. D 

One is, to contract with some enterprising early rising man of the neighborhood, to 
plant out a number, perhaps one or two hundred, say at fifty cents each, or even sixty 
cents, should he warrant them to grow. THe goes to his swamp, where the trees run up 
tall and straight, and selects nice, handsome stems, about four inches in diameter, and 
say twenty-five feet in height; he takes his axe and cuts down into theshaky bog, through 
the four or five roots of the tree, at twelve to fifteen inches from the stem, pulls the tree 
down to the ground, cuts off the whole of the head, say at about ten feet from the root, 
and the tree is then ready to be loaded into a cart for planting on any gentleman’s place. 
Ile does this again and again; and it is quick work, for there are usually but a few long 
naked roots in such covers, and the labor of getting trees up is small. Having loaded 
them, they are ready for transportation the next day. Now in spring and autumn the 
nights are apt to be frosty—and should the roots be exposed to a pretty severe freezing, 
it would not be surprising. But let them once be delivered on the naked grounds. What 
then? It is easiest to plant them in rows—and saves all thought and consultation either 
on the part of the owner or a landscape gardener. The planter is to have fifty cents each, 
and he can’t spend his time shilly-shallying; so he opens the holes twenty-five inches in 
diameter, (or thirty-one inches,) because twice 12 is 24, and twenty-five inches is large 
enough—and it may be twelve inches deep to the subsoil, which is usually hard and sterile; 
he places the roots in it, taking great care that the stem is perpendicular and true in the 
line; then he covers the roots quickly to keep them from the air, tramples the earth, and 
the deed is done,—the tree planted. 

How does the tree grow? Sometimes well. Elms are especially tenacious of life; often 
though, they push weak growth along the stem the first season, for there is some strength 
in it, and dwindle away during the summer drouth or in the second year. Should they 
grow they are long in making a head; for trees are like men, starvation, neglect, want of 
cultivation—inevitably induce weakness, disease and death. 

This is one method of planting:—there is another, and the routine of planting a single 
tree, one of a number which has been planted and have thriven now the third year, will 
suffice. 

1. A hole to receive the tree was opened in the month of October, sixteen feet in diame- 
ter and three feet deep. All the tops and good soil, containing some of the yellow sub 
soil, was thrown out by itself—the subsoil, gravel, &c.. was thrown up and carted away, 
and other earth brought in its place. A horse cart load of rotted stable manure, and five 
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bushels of ashes, were well mixed with about one half of the good soil, and about one foot 
of depth of this compost was spread over the bottom of the hole, which was then ready to 
receive the roots of the tree. 

2. The tree selected was an elm, standing ina damp wood, but so that the head was 
well branched. At the distance of five feet from the body, (which measured forty-two 
inches in circumference at one foot from the ground,) a trench was opened two feet wide; 
the long roots were not cut, but the trench was sunk so that the tree could be gradually 
undermined, and with a pick the soil was dug away from among the roots so that the 
diameter of the ball of earth was about eight feet; while the digging was continued under 
the roots as far as it was possible, the fibrous roots being tied up so as to be but little 
broken. This done, the long surface roots were followed out, say ten or twelve feet from 
the tree, cut off, turned up, and tied to the stem. A block and tackle, fastened in the 
top of this tree, and to the root of one at some distance, was used to pull the tree over to 
an angle of 45°, and a stone sled was placed so that one half of the ball would rest on it 
—the tree was then turned into it, and another sled placed under the ball. The side of 
the trench was thencut away so that the sleds would run out of the hole; ten yoke of oxen 
were chained to the sleds, and achain was carried from around the stein tothe draft 
chain, so that the tree might not slip from the sleds. The tree was then quietly slid from its 
old place and into its new one—the side of the new hole being cut down so that the oxen 
could travel through the hole and leave the tree, sleds and all, init. The tree was then 
turned down first on one side, then on another; and both sleds being removed, it was 
ready to have its roots placed and covered. This was carefully done by turning the tree 
from the perpendicular, and filling in with the hand and a wooden rammer, every cavity 
in the roots, with the compost earth—the bruised and mangled roots being first cut away 
with a knife or axe. The tree was planted one foot deeper than it stood in the woods. 
The long roots were stretched and pegged down to act as anchors, and the hole being then 
filled with the common earth—so far the roots were disposed of. 

Three strong props were then securely placed so that they could not chafe the bark, or 
allow the tree to be disturbed by winter or summer winds—and then the autumn work 
was done. 

3. In the spring, about first May, the top was lopped, thinned from one-third to one- 
half, just as the buds-were breaking vigorously. The ground over the surface of the hole 
was mulched, (covered with manure four inches deep;) the props were examined, the tree 
righted, and then it took its chance. Once during the dry weather of the summer, some 
twenty-five buckets of water were poured over the roots. 

The cost of the tree in its place was thirty dollars, it having been moved a quarter of a 
mile—and it is worth the cost. It, with others, now stands on Mr. Samu. E. Foster’s 
place, at New-Haven, where it promises well. 

5. Better roots can be had by this process than by cutting a ball and freezing it—be- 
cause the roots need not be cut so short. 

6. The tree should be planted deeper than in the wood, for many reasons. 

7. The props are very important for two years at least, as the swaying of the tree in 
the wind would otherwise break the young new roots. 

8. One-half the top may be cut away safely. Mr. Jas. Feittows, who has planted 
large trees with success, in this neighborhood, thinks that none should be cut away; he 
and I don’t agree. 

9. Mulching is one of the very best practices—and so is watering the leaves in dry 
weather, with a barrel of water and a hand engine. 


— aie —_ a 
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The above tree was the largest of some twenty-five which were removed in this way, 
three years since. They have grown as well as such large trees could be expected to 
grow, and but two have died; one large Elm, which was raised with roots much broken, 
and one swamp White Oak. The trees were mostly Elm, Oak, and Dog-wood, and were 
from twelve to forty-two inches in circumference. Since then, Mr. FELLows, in this neigh- 
borhood, has planted a great number of large trees, with good success. It is quite clear 
that trees of great size can be safely removed and planted, soas to grow. Two large 
Hickorys were planted out this year by this method; they have both gone through this 
season well, and may yet thrive in their new position—though they are not a safe tree to 


touch. Cuartes Wrtiys Exuiorr. 
New-Haven, Aug. 15, 1852. 


SUBURBAN GARDENING. 
BY P. B. M. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The above phrase is intended to indicate gardening adapted to grounds in the vicini- 
ty of our large cities, and, according to my ideas, is a different thing from landscape gar- 
dening, of which latter there is little in this country that deserves the name, and perhaps 
will not be very soon. For some years past, strenuous efforts have been made by a few 
individuals, to fix inthe public mind, a taste for landscape gardening, and foremost among 
those who have labored to accomplish this most desirable object, stood the late lamented 
Editor of the Horticulturist. While nobody would rejoice more than mysef, at the uni- 
versal diffusion of a taste for this most beautiful art, it has always seemed to me that the 
subject was not properly initiated to accomplish any great results. The difficulties are 
many, and not easily surmounted. Our habits, our laws of succession, our utilitarian 
spirit, our artificial and superficial tastes, among other things, are all against landscape 
gardening, properly so called. It will be perceived that I use the word gardening as a 
general term, of which landscape gardening, suburban gardening, &c., are species, 
While landscape gardening knows no narrow bounds, suburban gardening may be circum- 
scribed within comparatively narrow limits; the one retires far from the city, the other 
lingers on its skirts; of the one, much has been said, and well said; of the other, little 
or nothing usefully. If the talent which has been so zealously devoted to the cause of 
landscape gardening, had been, in the first instance bestowed upon what I have termed 
suburban gardening, there can be little doubt that more gratifying results would have been 
produced, and the true interests of landscape gardening have been better subserved. By 
attempting too much, it generally happens that we accomplish almost nothing. 

There are some, doubtless, who will feel the least degree of contempt for all efforts 
which have for their object nothing higher than the improvement and beautifying ofa few 
suburbun lots; but let them ‘‘ not despise the day of small things.”? Those who know 
me will bear witness that I am not one to follow by paths and devious ways, when a broad 
road leads straight to the goal; and yet I am thoroughly convinced, that in the matter of 


gardening we must begin in this small way; we must plant the acorn before we can get 
the oak. 


In the suburbs of New-York, Brooklyn, and other large cities, reside many persons of 
wealth, occupying dwellings with plots of ground embracing from two to thirty lots, or 
more. I instance New-York and Brooklyn, because Lam most familiar with them and their 
wants; and then, too, my love, like most other people’s charity, begins at home. Some 
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of these persons, I know, keep professional gardeners, and can show fine plants; but, not- 
withstanding this, there is generally such an absence of taste in all that pertains to design 
and effect, and such want of judgment in selection and grouping, that I must withhold 
the praise of good gardening. This may be said of some of the best gardens about Brook- 
lyn and New-York: of the remainder, the less said the better. 

This state of things is owing to various causes; among others to the fact that nearly all 
our gardeners are foreigners, (I say it with respect,) who inconsiderately follow here, 
precisely the same system which they practiced at home. There is reason to hope for a 
change in this particular; for some of the most intelligent of these gardeners have acknow- 
ledged to me their mistake, and others are beginning to perceive it. We must have then, 
notwithstanding all that has been said on this subject, an American system of gardening. 
I mean by this, not alone a system of cultivation adapted to our own peculiar soil and 
climate, but also a style of design in keeping with simple good taste, and the habits of a 
republican people; and in addition to this, some decided changes in the class of plants 
which frequently occupy our gardens, or at least in the grouping and arrangement. 

Let it not be supposed, because I have instanced the rich, that I would confine garden- 
ing to them; by no means. The rich and the poor, and the man in moderate circum- 
stances, the merchant and the mechanic, should alike have their gardens; but if there 
were a necessity for confining gardens to one class alone, then I would say, let that class 
be the poor. Let them have at least one little spot where they can pass the evening of 
their days in quiet repose under their own vine and peach tree. How much brighter and 
better this world would be, if each man had a spot that he could call his own! But to 
proceed. I have heard the remark made by not a few, that they would take pleasure in 
beautifying their grounds if they only had the right kind of knowledge to do it themselves, 
or to enable them to know that the work was properly done if executed by others. Now, 
Mr. Editor, if it be your wish, it is this very knowledge that I propose to communicate, 
with proper illustrations. .And here, for the present, I will conclude these general re- 


marks. P.B.M 
Brooklyn, Aug. 18, 1852. ; 
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THE PEAR TREE IN FRANCE. 
BY A NEW-YORK AMATEUR. 


Bustness called me in the fall of last year to France; and I was so much pleased and 
surprised by what I saw there, in reference to the universal culture of the pear, that I am 
induced to send you some remarks upon it, which I think may interest your readers. I 
landed at Havre, and was, much against my inclination, detained there by business longer 
than was agreeable tome. My time was, however, by no means fully occupied; and I 
whiled away many an hour which would otherwise have hung heavily on my hands, by 
exploring the surrounding country, which, by-the-bye, is full of interest to a visitor; and 
the charm of novelty being added to the beauties of nature, in my case, at any rate, a 
protracted stay in that part of the country, gradually became not only endurable but in- 
teresting. To make my explanation of the particular use of the pear tree, to which I 
wish to call attention in these remarks, intelligible, I must shortly describe the locality 
of Havre; or those of your readers who have not been on the Continent of Europe, will 
not understand me. The town itself is placed at the entrance of the river Seine; em- 
bosomed in a splendid bay, said to be, with our own New-York, and those of Naples and 
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Constantinople, the finest in the world. But there is one point in which our New-York 
bay is incomparably more valuable in a mercantile point of view, which is this, that the 
bay at Havre forms the segment of a semicircle, perfectly open to the sea and exposed to 
a heavy swell, which, during six or eight months of the year, renders it unsafe for mer- 
chantmen to ride at anchor outside the harbor. Havre is a fortified town surrounded by 
a moat—into which the tide flows: it is commanded by high land in the rear, which forms 
almost an ampitheatre, rising by rather a steep ascent from the back of thetown. This 
constitutes a very considerable suburb to the place, being covered with streets of houses, 
intersected by villa residences dispersed over the hill side, and forming a convenient outlet 
to the mass of mercantile inhabitants congregated in this, the French market for our cot- 
ton. There is, moreover, a considerable space extending over a flat strip of ground, va- 
rying in breadth from fifty yards in some places, to a quarter of a mile in others, between 
the town itself and the ‘‘ cote,’’ as the hill side to which I have alluded, is called—and this 
flat is covered by a mass of small dwellings, principally inhabited by store keepers, artisans 
and working people, to which small peices of garden, or more properly speaking, yards, are 
attached. hey are of very limited extent; but to these it is that I wish to direct atten- 
tion. The size of them varies considerably, but a large portion of them are not more than 
from fifteen to twenty feet square. Yet in these little places, subject though they be, to all 
the uses of a poor and needy class of a people, such as are scarcely to be found in this 
country, there i$ to be seen some five or six, or more pear trees, varying in number ac- 
cording to the size of the ground, covered with fruit—always of fair growth, and fre- 
quently as fine as can be found anywhere. Often have I stopped to admire the appearance 
of the trees and the abundance of the crop, and sometimes to gossip with the old ladies, 
who are generally to be found outside the door, pursuing some of their manifold domestic 
operations—the great majority of which they delight to perform in the open air! They 
are all, xpparently, pear ‘‘ fanciers,’’? and are much pleased by the approving smile of the 
traveller, particularly if happens to bea foreigner. And they are very communicative 
upon the subject, answering readily any inquiry that may be addressed to them, and en- 
larging with great volubility upon the character of the fruit, the wonderful crops that 
particular years have produced, and last, not least, upon the ‘‘ politesse’’ of ‘‘ Monsieur’? 
who has had the “‘ complaisance”’ to make the inquiry! These trees are almost invari- 
ably grown as standards, from six feet to ten in height, and pyramidal in shape—well 
furnished with branches from the ground to the top, and forming, as they do, a constant 
feature in all gardens, from these cottage plots, to the extensive grounds of the rich, where 


they are seen to convert the straight walks into perfect avenues of pomona, it is hardly 
possible to walk five minutes, without being reminded of your presence in the land of 
pears. 


Another thing connected with this subject, which I particularly remarked, was that 
you never see an inferior variety grown there. Many, indeed most of the sorts, were old 
favorites, but most of them deservedly so. One of the Doyenne varieties was of very ge- 
neral culture, and becomes to those whose circumstances oblige them to sell their fruit, a 
source of considerable profit. Very large quantities of these pears are bought up every 
year, for exportation to St. Petersburgh, where they fetch a high price, and the demand 
for this market is so regular, that they are always expensive, as compared with most oth- 
er kinds in the Havre market. 

I had several conversations, both with nurserymen and others, upon the modes of cul- 
ture adopted, and found it was of the simplest character. During the first three years 
from the grafting of the stock, they annually lift the plants, which they consider essential 
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to the formation of a good large ball of roots; and certainly, in that respect, their trees 
leave nothing to be desired. Nothing can exceed the healthy appearance of the roots of 
some, Which late in the year I saw a man lifting in a nursery there—and in quantity they 
did ample justice to the cultivator. After that age they do but little except the pruning, 
which they well understand, and which I took some pains to make myself master of. I 
brought a few trees home with me, which are now bearing a small crop only, as from an 
accident they suffered injury on the voyage, and I have had difficulty to recover them. 

In the small villages around Havre, of which there are several, every working man’s 
cottage has its half dozen pear trees, and they appear to be regarded as an essential ap- 
pendage to the domicile of a French artisan. 

In the village gardens I observed, also, that the pear trees in no way encroached upon 
what some may regard as the more appropriate occupants of the cottagers plot—I mean 
cabbages and potatoes. In the suburbs I saw few vegetables, but in the villages, the gar- 
dens were well stocked with them, the pears being planted at the corners and down the sides 
of the divisions of the ground, where, (as was the case oftentimes in the villages,) the 
gardens attached to the cottages were of fair extent. The effect produced by the whole was 
pleasing to a degree I shall not easily forget, and conveyed to the mind an idea of enjoy- 
ment which, alas, was too often confined to the exterior of these humble abodes! For 
the laboring classes in that fine but unhappy country, are poor and destitute of the neces- 
saries of household comforts, to an extent which it is painful to witness. Volatile and un- 
reflecting, however, the French husbandman appears to realise the aphorism of the poet, 
“ Man wants but liule here below, 


Nor wants that little long.’ 
and singing his ‘* Marseillaise’’ as he drives his plough, where no ‘‘ babbling echo”? can 
waft his ‘ treasonable!”’ lay to the ears of a “‘ prince president,” or his miserable min- 
ions, he cheerfully toils through his daily task, and returns to his naked home light heart- 
ed, and contented with his lot. 

What I wish to impress upon your readers, is the beautiful effect produced, and the air 
of rural taste given to a neighborhood, by this universal growth of the pear tree. Until 
seen, it is difficult to be estimated. But I will engage that if the lovers of horticulture in 
any one city, will exert themselves, and distribute a few pear trees amongst their neigh- 
bors, (and they are cheap enough here now,) so as to get a goodly show of them, that 
before three years are over, if they are grown in the conical shape I have described, and 
which is well known, there will not be an inhabitant in the vicinity that would fail to re- 
gard them as a magnificent addition to the elegances of the place. Then, without entering 
into more expensive or time occupying floricultural pursuits,”’ ‘* pear societies’? may be 
started, and every fall would bring along its pear exhibition, and with it a day of joy and 
gaiety for all the lads and lasses around! 

To all, I say then, plant pears. If you don’t eat them yourself, give them away, or sell 
them if you like; and moreover, if you manage them so badly that you get no fruit, 
(you will be rather clever to prevent having more or less three years out of four,) 
you will still have, if well trained, as fine an object as an ornamental tree—as almost any 
deciduous trees of the size that you can find. Therefore, I say again, plant pear trees. 


AN AMATEUR. 
New-York, Septenber, 1852. 
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A SOUTHERN OR PLANTATION HOUSE. 
BY LEWIS F. ALLEN, BLACK ROCK, N. Y.* 


Tne proprietor of a plantation in the south, or south-west, requires altogether a differ- 
ent kind of residence from the farmer of the northern or middle states. He resides in the 
midst of his own principality, surrounded by a retinue of dependents and laborers, who 
dwell distant and apart from his own immediate family, although composing a community 
requiring his daily care and superintendence for a great share of his time. A portion of 
them are the attaches of his household, yet so disconnected in their domestic relations, as 
to require a separate accommodation, and yet be in immediate contiguity with it, and of 
course, an arrangement of living widely different from those who mingle in the same cir- 
cle, and partake at the same board. 

The usual plan of house-building at the south, we are aware, is to have detached ser- 
vants’ rooms, and offices, and a space of some yards of uncovered way intervene between 
the family rooms of thechief dwelling and its immediate dependents. Such arrangement, 
however, we consider both unnecessary and incenvenient; and we have devised a plan of 
household accommodation which will bring the family of the planter himself, and their 
servants, although under dilferent roofs, into convenient proximity with each other. A 
design of this kind is here given. 

The style is mainly Italian, plain, substantial, yet, we think becoming. The broad 
veranda, stretching around three sides, including the front, gives an air of sheltered re- 
pose to what might otherwise appear an ambitious structure; and the connected apart- 
ments beyond, show a quiet utility which divests it of an over attempt at display. Noth- 
ing has been attempted for appearance, solely, beyond what is necessary and proper in 
the dwelling of a planter of good estate, who wants his domestic affairs well regulated, 
and his family, and servants duly -provided with convenient accommodation. The form 
of the main dwelling is nearly square, upright, with two full stories, giving ample area 
of room and ventilation, together with that appropriate indulgence to ease which the 
enervating warmth of a southern climate renders necessary. The servants’ apartments, 
and kitchen offices are so disposed, that while connected, to render them easy of access, 
they are sufficiently remote to shut off the familiarity of association which would render 
them obnoxious to the most fastidious—all, in fact, under one shelter, and within the 
readiest call. Such should be the construction of a planter’s house in the United States, 
and such this design is intended to give. 

A stable and carriage house, in the same style, is near by, not connected to any part 
of the dwelling, as in the previous designs—with sufficient accommodation for coachmaun 
and grooms, and the number of saddle and carriage horses that may be reqired for either 
business or pleasure; and to it may be connected, in the rear, in the same style of build- 
ing, or plainer, and less expensive, further conveniences for such domestic animals as may 
be required for family use. 

The whole stands in open grounds, and may be separated from each other by enclosures, 
as convenience or fancy may direct. 

The roofs of all the buildings are broad and sweeping, well protecting the walls from 
storm and frosts, as well as the glaring influences of the sun, and combining that com- 
fortable idea of shelter and repose so grateful in a well-conditioned country house. It is 
true, that the dwelling might be more extensive in room, and the purposes of luxury en- 


* We copy this design by permission of the Author, from Mr. ALLEN’s “ Rural Architecture,”’ recently published 
by C. M. Saxton, New-York, and which was reviewed in the July No. of this work, by Mr. Downtne. 
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larged; but the planter on five hundred, or five thousand acres of land can here be suf- 
ficiently accommodated in all the reasonable indulgences of family enjoyment, and a libe- 


ral, even an elegant and prolonged hospitality, to which he is so generally inclined. 

The chimneys of this house, different from those in the previous designs, are placed 
next the outer walls, thus giving more space to the interior, and not being required, as in 
the others, to promote additional warmth than their fireplaces will give, to the rooms. A 
deck on the roof affords a pleasant look-out for the family from its top, guarded” by a 
parapet, and giving a finish to its architectural appearance, and yet making no ambitious 
attempt at expensive ornament. It is, in fact, a plain, substantial, respectable mansion 
for a gentleman of good estate, and nothing beyond it. 

INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT.—This house stands 
50 by 40 feet on the ground. The front door 
opens from the veranda intoa hall, 24 by 14 feet, 
in which is a flight of stairs leading to the cham- 
bers above. On the left a door leads into a li- 
brary, or business room, 17 by 17 feet, lighted 
by three windows. A fire place is inserted in 
the outer wall. Another door leads into a side 
hall, six feet wide, which separates the library 
from the dining-room, which is also 17 by 17 
feet in area, lighted and accommodated with a 
fireplace like the other, with a door leading into 
it from the side hall, and another door at the 
further right hand corner leading into the rear 
hall, or entry. 

On the right of the chief entrance hall, oppo- 
site the library, a door opens into the 
parlor or drawing-room, 23 by 19 
feet in area,lighted by three windows, 
and having a fireplace in the side 
wall. A door leads from the rear 
side of the parlor into a commodious 
nursery, or family bedroom, 19 by 16 
feet in size, lighted by a window in L 
each outer wall. A fire place is also 17 X17 24X14 axe || 
inserted on the same line as in the | 
parlor. From the nursery a door | fa 7 
leads into and through a large closet, 

9 by 7 feet, into the rear hall. This |, age» i 


closet may also be used as a sleeping GROUND PLAN. 

room for the children, or a confidential servant maid, or nurse, or devoted to the storage 
of bed linen for family use. Further on, adjotning, is another closet, 7 by 6 feet, opening 
from the rear hall, and lighted by a window. 

Leading from the outer door of the rear hall is a covered passage six feet wide, 16 feet 
long, and one and a half stories high, leading to the kitchen offices, and lighted by a win- 
dow on the left, with a door opening iu the same side beyond, on the side front of the 
establishment. On the right, opposite, a door leads on to the kitchen porch, which is 
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six feet wide, passing on to the bath room and water closet, in the far rear. At the end 
of the connecting passage from the main dwelling, a door opens into the kitchen, which 
is 24 by 18 feet in size, accommodated with two windows looking on to the porch just 
described. At one end is an open fireplace with a cooking range on one side, and anoven 
on the other. At the left of the entrance door is a large, commodious store room and 
pantry, 12 by 9 feet, lighted by a window; and adjoining it, (and may be connected with it 
by a door, if necessary,) a kitchen closet of the same size, also connected by a correspond- 
ing door from the opposite corner of the kitchen. Between these doors is a flight of stairs 
leading to the sleeping rooms above, and a cellar passage beneath them. In the farther 
right corner of the kitchen a door leads into a smaller closet, 8 by 6 feet, lighted by a small 
window looking on to the rear porch at the end. A door at the rear of the kitchen leads 
out into the porch of the wash room beyond, which is six feet wide, and another door in- 
to the wash room itself, which is 20 by 16 feet, and furnished with a chimney and boilers. 
A window looks out on the extreme right hand, and two windows onto the porch in 
front. A door opens from its rear wall into the wood house, 32 by 12 feet, which stands 
open on two sides, supported by posts, and under the extended roof of the wash room 
and its porch just mentioned. A servants’ water-closet is attached to the extreme right 
corner of the wood house, by way of lean-to. 

The bath room is 10 by 6 feet in area, and supplied with water from the kitchen boilers 
adjoining. The water-closet beyond is 6 feet square, and architecturally, in its roof, may 
be made a fitting termination to that of the porch leading to it. T 

The main flight of stairs in the entrance hall leads 

on toa broad landing in the spacious upper hall, 
from which doors pass into the several chambers, 
which may be duly accommodated with closets. 
The passage connecting with the upper story of the 
servants’ offices, opens from the rear section of this 
upper hall, and by the flight of rear stairs commu- 
nicates with the kitchen and out-buildings. A garret 
flight of steps may be made in the rear section of the 
main upper hall, by which that apartment may be 
reached, and the upper deck of the roof ascended. 

The sleeping-rooms of the kitchen may be divi- 
ded off as convenience may dictate, and the entire 
structure thus appropriated to every accommoda- 
tion which a well regulated family need require. CHAMBER PLAN. 

The carriage-house is 48 by 24 feet in size, with a projection of five feet on the entrance 
front, the door of which leads both into the carriage-room and stables. On the right is a 
bed-room 10 by 8 feet, for the grooms, lighted by as 
a window, and beyond are six stalls for horses, 


< 
with a window in the rear wall beyond them. [ =a 2x 4 


A dight of stairs leads to the hay loft above. In 


12 by 4 feet, and a granary of the same size, 20x 24 


! 

' 

the rear of the carriage-room is a harness-room i 
© " " ~— 7 ae - ? ; CARRIAGE HOUSE 

' 

i 

' 


each lighted by a window. If farther attach- 
ments be required for the accommodation of out- = _ was 
building conveniences, they may be continued in- _ 


definitely in the rear. CARRIAGE-HOUSE. 
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MisceLLANeovus.—It may strike the reader that the house just described has a lavish 
appropriation of veranda, and a needless side-front, which latter may detract from the 
precise architectural keeping that a dwelling of this pretension should maintain. In re- 
gard to the first, it may be remarked, that no feature of the house in a southern climate, 
can be more expressive of easy, comfortable enjoyment, than a spacious veranda. The 
habits of southern life demand it as a place of exercise in wet weather, and the cooler 
seasons of the year, as well as a place of recreation and social intercourse during the fer- 
vid heats of summer. Indeed, many southern people almost live under the shade of their 
verandas. It is a delightful place to take their meals, to receive their visitors and friends; 
and the veranda gives to a dwelling the very expression of hospitality, so far as any one 
feature of a dwelling can do it. No equal amount of accommodation can be provided for 
the same cost. It adds infinitely to the room of the house itself, and is, in fact, indispen- 
sable to the full enjoyment of a southern house. 

The side front in this design is simply a matter of convenience to the owner and occu- 
pant of the estate, who has usually much office business in its management; and in the 
almost daily use of his library, where such business may be done, a side door and front is 
both appropriate and convenient. The chief front entrance belongs to his family and 
guests, and should be devoted to their exclusive use; and as a light fence may be thrown 
off from the extreme end of the side porch, separating the front lawn from the rear ap- 
proach to the house, the veranda on that side may be reached from its rear end, for busi- 
ness purposes, Without intruding upon the lawn at all. So we would arrange it. 

Objections may be made to the sameness of plan, in the arrangement of the lower rooms 
of the several designs which we have submitted, such as having the nursery or family 
sleeping room on the main floor of the house, and the uniformity, in location, of the others; 
and that there are no new and striking features in them. The answer to these may be, 
that the reom appropriated for the nursery or bedroom, may be used for other purposes 
equally as well; that when a mode of accommodation is already convenient as may be, it is 
poorly worth while to make it less convenient, merely for the sake of variety; and that 
utility and convenience are the main objects to be attained in any well-ordered dwelling. 
These two requisites, utility and convenience, attained, the third and principal one—com- 
fort—is secured. Cellar kitchens—the most abominable nuisances that ever crept into a 
country dwelling—might have been adopted, no doubt, to the especial delight of some who 
know nothing of the experimental duties of housekeeping; but the recommendation of 
these is an offence which we have no stomach to answer for hereafter. Steep, winding, 
and complicated staircases might have given a new feature to one or another of the designs; 
dark closets, intricate passages, unique cubby-holes, and all sorts of inside gimcrackery 
might have amused our pencil; but we have avoided them, as well as everything which 
would stand in the way of the simplest, cheapest, and most direct mode of reaching the 
object in view: a convenient, comfortably-arranged dwelling within, having a respectable, 
dignified appearance without—and such, we trust, have been thus far presented in our de- 
signs. 

Lawn AND Park Surrounpines.—The trees and shrubbery which ornament the ap- 
proach to this house, should be rather of the graceful varieties, than otherwise. The 
weeping willow, the horse chestnut, the mountain ash, if suitable to the climate; or the 
china-tree of the south, or tle linden, the weeping-elm, and the silver-maple, with its long 
slender branches, and hanging leaves, would add most to the beauty, and comport more 
closely with the character of this establishment, than the more upright, stiff, and unbend- 
ing trees of our American forests. The Lombardy-poplar—albeit, an object of fashiona- 
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ble derision with many tree-fanciers in these more tasty days, as it was equally the admi- 
ration of our fathers, of forty years ago—would set off and give effect to a mansion of 
this character, either in a clump at the back-ground, as shown in the design, or occasion- 
ally shooting up its spire-like top through a group of other trees. Yet, if built in a fine 
natural park, or lawn of oaks, with a few other trees, such as we have named, planted 
immediately aronnd it, this house will still show with fine effect. 

The style of finish given to this dwelling may appear too ornate and expensive for the 
position it is supposed to occupy. If so, a plainer mode of finish may be adopted, tothe 
cheapest degree consistent with the manner of its construction. Still, on examination, 
there will be found little intricate or really expensive work upon it. Strength, substance, 
durability, should all enter into its composition; and without these elements, a house of 
this appearance is a mere bauble, not fit to stand upon the premises of any man of sub- 
stantial estate. 

If a more extensive accommodation be necessary, than the size of this house can afford, 
its style will admit of a wing, of any desirable length on each side, in place of the rear 
part of the side verandas, without prejudice to its character or effect. Indeed, such wings 
may add to its dignity and consequence, as comporting with the standing and influence 
which its occupant may hold in the community wherein he resides. A man of mark, in- 
deed, should, if he live in the country, occupy a dwelling somewhat indicating the posi- 
tion which he holds, both in society, and in public affairs. By this remark we may be 
treading on questionable ground, in our democratic country; but, practically, there is a 
fitness in it which no one can dispute. Not that extravagance, pretension, or any other 
assumption of superiority should mark the dwelling of the distinguished man, but that 
his dwelling be of like character with himself: plain, dignified, solid, and, as a matter of 
course, altogether respectable. 

It is a happy feature in the composition of our republican institutions, both social and 
political, that we can afford to let the flashy men of the day—not of time—flaunter in all 
their purchased fancy in house-building, without prejudice to the prevailing sober senti- 
ment of their neighbors, in such particulars. The man of money, simply, may build his 
‘*villa,’? and squander his tens of thousands upon it. He may riot within it, and fidget 
about it for a few brief years; he may even hang his coat of arms upon it, if he can for- 
tunately do so without stumbling over a lapstone, or greasing his coat against the pans of 
a cook-shop; but it is equally sure that no child of his will occupy it after him, even if 
his own changeable fancy or circumstances permit him to retain it for his natural life. 
Such are the episodes of country house-building, and of frequent attempts at agricultural 
life, by those who affect it as a matter of ostentation or display. For the subjects of these 
we do not write. But there is something exceedingly grateful to the feelings of one of sta- 
ble views in life, to look upon an estate which has long been in an individual family, still 
maintaining its primitive character and respectability. Some five-and-twenty years ago, 
when too young to have any established opinions in matters of this sort, as we were dri- 
ving through one of the old farming towns in Massachusetts, about twenty miles west of 
Boston, we approached a comfortable, well-conditioned farm, with a tavern-house upon 
the high road, and several great elms standing about it. The road passed between two 


of the trees, and from a cross-beam, lodged across their branches, swung a large square 
sign, with names and dates painted upon it—the name and date we have forgotten; it was 
a good old Puritan name, however—in this wise: 

** Jonn Enpicort, 1652. 

** Jonn Enpicott, 1695. 
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** Jonn Enpicort, 1749.’ 
* Joun Enpicort, 1784.’ 
‘© Joun Envicorr, 1817.” 

As our eyes read over this list, we were struck with the stability of a family who for 
many consecutive generations had occupied, by the same name, that venerable spot, and 
ministered to the comfort of as many generations of travellers, and incontinently took off 
our hat in respect to the record of so much worth, drove our horse under the shed, had 
him fed, went in, and took a quiet family dinner with the civil, good tempered host, and 
the equally kind-mannered hostess, then in the prime of life, surrounded with a fine fa- 
mily of children, and heard from his own lips the history of his ancestors, from their first 
emigration from England—not in the Mayflower, to whose immeasurable accommodations 
ou: good New-England ancestors are so prone to refer—but in one of her early successors. 

All over the old thirteen states, from Maine to Georgia, can be found agricultural es- 
tates now containing families, the descendants of those who founded them—exceptions to 
the general rule, we admit, of American stability of residence, but none the less gratify- 
ing to the contemplation of those who respect a deep love of home, wherever it may be 
found. For the moral of our episode on this subject, we cannot refrain from a descrip- 
tion of a fine old estate which we have frequently seen, minus now the buildings, which 
then existed, and long since supplanted by others equally respectable and commodious, 
and erected by the successor of the original occupant, the late Dr. Boyiston, of Roxbu- 
ry, who long made the farm his summer residence. The description is from an old work, 
*“The History of the County of Worcester, in the State of Massachusetts, by the Rev. 
Peter Whitney, 1793:” 

‘* Many of the houses (in Princeton,) are large and elegant. This leads to a particular 
mention, that in this town is the country seat of the Hon. Moses G11, Esq., (‘ Honora- 
ble’ meant something in those days, ) who has been from the year 1775, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas for the county of Worcester, and for several years a coun- 
sellor of this commonwealth. Tis noble and elegant seat is about one mile and a quarter 
from the meeting-house, to the south. The farm contains upwards of three thousand 
acres. The county road from Princeton to Worcester passes through it, in front of the 
house, which faces to the west. The buildings stand upon the highest land of the whole 
farm; but it is level round about them for many rods, and then there is a very gradual 
descent. The land on which these buildings stand is elevated between twelve and thir- 
teen hundred feet above the level of the sea, as the Hon. JamMes Winturop, Esq., in- 
forms me. The mansion house is large, being 50 by 50 feet, with four stacks of chim- 
nies. The farm house is 40 feet by 36: Ina line with this stand the coach and chaise- 
house, 50 feet by 36. This is joined to the barn by a shed 70 feet in length—the barn is 
200 feet by 32. Very elegant fences are erected around the mansion house, the out-hou- 
ses, and the garden. 

‘The prospect from this seat is extensive and grand, taking in a horizon to the east, 
of seventy miles, at least. The blue hills in Milton are discernable with the naked eye, 
from the windows of this superb edifice, distant not less than sixty miles; as also the 
waters in the harbor of Boston, at certain seasons of the year. When we view this seat, 


these buildings, and this farm of so many hundred acres, now under a high degree of pro- 


fitable cultivation, and are told that in the year 1766 it was a perfect wilderness, we are 
struck with wonder, admiration and astonishment. The honorable proprietor thereof 
must have great satisfaction in contemplating these improvements, so extensive, made un- 
der his direction, and, I may add, by his own active industry. Judge GILL is a gentle- 
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man of singular vivacity and activity, and indefatigable in his endeavors to bring forward 
the cultivation of his lands; of great and essential service, by his example, in the em- 
ployment he finds for so many persons, and in all his attempts to serve the interests of 
the place where he dwells, and in his acts of private munificence, and public generosity, 
and deserves great respect and esteem, not only from indivivuals, but from the town and 
country he has so greatly benefited, and especially by the ways in which he makes use of 
that vast estate wherewith a kind Providence has blessed him.’’ 

Such was the estate, and such the man who founded and enjoyed it sixty years ago; 
and many an equal estate, founded and occupied by equally valuable men, then existed, 
and still exist in all our older states; and if our private and public virtues are preserved, 
will ever exist in every state of our union. Such pictures, too, are forcible illustrations 
of the morals of correct building on the ample estates of many of our American planters 
and farmers. The mansion house, which is so graphically described, we saw but a short 
time before it was pulled down—then old, and hardly worth repairing, being built of 
wood, and of style something like this design of our own, bating the extent of veranda. 

The cost of this house may be from $5,000 to $8,000, depending upon the moxterial of 
which it is constructed, the degree of finish given to it, and the locality where it is built. 
All these circumstances are to be considered, and the estimates should be made by practi- 
cal and experienced builders, who are competent judges in whatever appertains to it. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FRUIT ROOMS—KEEPING PEARS. 


Tne time has now arrived when intelligent cultivators are no longer satisfied with a 
supply of the best fruit during the few weeks when it may be plucked fresh from the tree. 

The best artificial method for prolonging the period of maturity must be ascertained; 
and when once reached, cannot fail to be sought with great eagerness. For it becomes a 
matter of no little consequence, whether the cultivator, who has expended a considerable 
sum to purchase, raise, and carefully cultivate a fine orchard of trees, be permitted to eat 
the best fruit only during two or three months of ‘‘ the fruit season,’’ or to feast on melt- 
ing pears, all through a long winter, and till the fresh trusses of strawberries are redden- 
ing his garden beds the next summer. This is no chimera—it will be done. 

The old fashioned receipt for keeping winter apples, was ‘‘ to lock them in a cool cellar 
and hide the key.’? But this simple process will not answer for pears. These evaporate 
moisture much more rapidly than apples, which have a more impervious epidermis. 
Place an apple in a dry room, and it will continue plump for a long time. During the same 
period, a pear will become badly shrivelled. 

Winter apples are usually subjected to many changes before the time comes round 
for them to be eaten. They are placed in a dry room, tending to evaporate their mois- 
ture; there are removed to damp cellars, where moisture is re-absorbed; changes of tem- 


perature, besides being accompanied alternately with dryness and humidity, also affect 


the keeping qualities by the direct action of heatand cold. Itis not surprising that pears, 


when subjected to these changes, being much more susceptible than apples, should be 
found so hard to keep. This is the reason why we so often hear thecomplaints, ‘‘I can’t 
keep winter pears’’—or, ‘‘ they wont ripen with me, they either wither, or rot, or both” 
—‘‘ winter pears are a humbug!”’ 


T the best Bartletts and Virgalicus could be taken from the tree five days before their 
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usual period of maturity, (as they always should be,*) and submitted toa temperature 
searcely above freezing, and where no change, either in temperature or moisture could oc- 
cur, they would keep an indeffinite length of time—it is hard to say how long,—whether 
seven months or seven years—and the nearer they are made artificially to approach this 
condition, the longer they will keep. This, with the exclusion of light and moisture, 
which always tend to produce decay, constitutes all that is at present known and estab- 
lished, relative to the keeping of fruit ina simple unprepared state. The exclusion of air 
from fruit in its simple ordinary condition, is of less importance than is usually supposed, 
as it usually contains within itself, all the elements for fermentation. 

In constructing a fruit room, therefore, the first and leading requisite is to guard against 
changes of temperature, that is, to exclude frost and heat. Hence, the same principles 
substantially must be applied, as in the erection of an ice-house—the adoption of double 
walls, double roof, and double doors, forming perfect non-conductors of heat. 

The annexed plan exhibits, in substance, Pa oS TY 
the best mode at present used for the con- — 
struction of the walls and shelves. The 
walls are double, and may be made of brick 
or of matched boards—the former will be 
most secure from changes of heat and cold. 

The enclosed plate of air serves as an addi- 

tional non-conductor; but as its circulation 

in this confined space carries the heat from 

one wall to another, a filling in of some po- 

rous substance to prevent this circulation, is 

a decided improvement. Col. WILDER is ve- eS 

ry successful with charcoal dust—saw-dust Fig. 1. 
or dried tan would be as efficacious. On each side of the room is a window, a a, corres- 
ponding with the two walls, so that the room may always be kept dark; each shutter is 
made of boards, double, or with a confined portion ofair. These 
windows serve for cleaning and airing the room before gather- 

ing the fruit, and for ventilation in a few rare instances, when 
occupied. The doors, b, are also made double. In ordinary ca- 

ses, all the ventilation required is effected by registers placed in 

the walls near the floor and roof. The table, c, at the center of 

the room, is used for the reception of fruit, before placing on the 
shelves. It is covered with cotton, or other soft substance, to 
prevent bruising. The shelves are divided into narrow strips, 

with the space of an inch between each, to facilitate the circulation 

of air through them. The upper ones are raised at the back, as 
shown in Fig. 2, that the fruit may be easily seen. All are pro- 
vided with a ledge-board in front. 

Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, has given much attention to 
the preservation of winter pears, and has been so successful as — Fig. 2. 
to keep good specimens through the whole of spring into the summer months. His 
fruit room was at first below ground, or in other words was a eellur, but he found 
it too warm, too damp, and not well fitted for the purpose. He then adopted the 
opposite extreme, and constructed a fruit room over his carriage-house, having dou- 


* There may be a very few exceptions—such, for example, as the Andrews. 
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ble walls, filled with powdered charcoal. The fruit is arranged on shelves, and on 
the approach of the severest weather of winter, it is removed and packed in boxes, 
with a thin layer ofclean rye straw between each tier. The boxes are then placed 
together, and covered with hay three feet deep. Josepu Moorman, of London, has 
a fruit room, also over a carriage house, the walls not filled in, and perhaps in other 
respects not so secure from frost as would be desirable. A small stove is therefore 
placed in one corner, to be used when necessity demands. (It is also used for repelling 
moisture.) THe succeeds admirably, however, in preserving an even temperature, and 
states that ‘‘ when the weather becomes frosty, it is several days before the thermometer 
is affected as much as one degree.’? The fruit room of the London Horticultural Society, 
under the charge of Robert Thompson, is doubtless a more perfect structure; the double 
walls, eight inches apart, are filled in with dry moss, and according to the statement of 
II. W. Sargent in a former number of the Horticulturist, fire is never used, although the 
thermometer in open air has sunk to 5° below zero. The fruit is on open shelves. Long 
continued severe weather, as often occurs in this country, would of course be more diffi- 
cult to guard against than a sudden snap. 

It is obvious that artificial heat should be used with extreme caution, as it is changes 
of temperature and of moisture that cause speedy decay. Ventilation by opening the 
room to the air outside, is only to be effected when the temperature within and without 
are the same. Some French horticulturists have made use of the chloride of calcium* for 
absorbing the superabundant moisture of their fruit rooms, which entirely obviates the 
necessity for currents of external air, and without any change in temperature. It absorbs 
double its own weight of moisture, and then becomes liquid. It is placed in a shallow 
wooden box, soas to expose two or three superficial feet to the air, the box being open also at 
one corner, Which being placed lowest upon a table the liquid chloride immediately drains 
off and runs into an carthern vessel. It may then be dried overa hot fire, and be as 
good as before. 

The amount of moisture in differrent localities and situations, is no doubt quite unlike. 
Some cellars are much dryer than others, which is a reason that some are quite success- 
ful in keeping fruit, when others with equal care entirely fail. An important object in 
selecting an upper room is not however merely to avoid moisture. To secure coolness is 
the main reason—especially during the last half of autumn, when a great many winter 
pears are permanently injured for keeping by too much warmth. But the moisture of the 
air should be so regulated as never to condense upon the fruit, (kept at the same tempera- 
ture,) producing what is usually termed sweating—nor to be so little that the fruit shall 
throw off its juice to the dry atmosphere, producing shrivelling. A little experience in 
a well constructed room would enable any one to manage this point accurately. 

We should have mentioned, when speaking of the construction of the shelves, that they 
should be evenly covered with some soft substance, one of the best of which is hay made 
from the spear or June grass, ( Poa pratensis,) which is remarkable for its softness and 
elasticity. The fruit should then, after being carefully assorted from all bruised or de- 
cayed specimens, and wiped dry, be placed in a single layer upon this, without touching. 

It will be understood by all familiar with keeping winter pears, that when the speci- 
mens approach the usual period of maturity, they should be successively removed to a 
warmer room, Where a few days will develope their golden color and their melting tex- 
ture. 


As we have already observed, the great leading requisite is a low and uniform tempera- 


* Obtained by heating common chloride of lime. 
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ture, and exclusion from light; the fruit having the elements for fermentation within 
itself, the absence of air is not of great importance, under ordinary circumstances. The 
great success which has been found to attend packing in charcoal, sawdust, chaff, &c., is 
largely owing to the preservation of a uniform temperature by these non-conductors of 
heat, and to the exclusion of light—with occasionally the additional advantage of admit- 
ting of being placed in a cold and damp cellar by absorbing the surplus moisture. 

All this care will, no doubt, appear to some as altogether too great for practice. Put 
even supposing that the room and its management will cost as much as the fruit garden 
and its cultivation, would not doubling or tripling the period for the maturity of pears, 
amply repay all trouble? And, estimated by money merely, would not such a room for 
the marketer of the finest specimens, prove eminently profitable, by enabling him to sell 
his best specimens for twenty-five cents each, as has been repeatedly done both here and 
in Europe, for well kept rare sorts? Many thousands could be placed ina single building ; 
and as high profits are in future to accompany the cultivation of the very best, it is well 
worth while to look at the mode that shall contribute to the highest perfection. 

Such a room as we have described would be an admira- i hag ime 
ble place for grapes, either deposited on the shelves, or 
(still better) suspended by wire hooks at the apex of each 
bunch, causing the bunches to spread and the grapes to 
hang apart and prevent rotting. 

In all cases where a cellar is used for keeping fruit, as 
is usually the case with common winter apples, the evils ) 
of dampness may be much lessened by placing the shelves Fig. 3 
in the centre, (a, Fig. 3,) and leaving a space all around for passage. (b. b.) These 
shelves may be suspended on iron rods, at such a distance from the walls and floor that 
the most expert rat can never reach them by his longest leap. 


They may be twice as 
wide as usual, as they are reached from the passage on both sides. 


CRITIQUE ON THE AUGUST HORTICULTURIST. 
BY JEFFREYS. 


Shade Trees in Cities. —It was fitting that the last essay of DowNn1NG to his readers, 
should be on his favorite subject of trees; and never has he talked to us more wisely, nor 
upon any subject can his advice be better heeded. It were useless to comment upon what 
has been so well and fitly spoken. If any one characteristic of good taste stood marked 
and prominent in the affections of our late friend, it was his deep love of the scenery of his 
native land, in its freshness and grandeur, clothed with its own luxuriant forest trees. He 
has made them classic by the graces of his pen, and taught usall to love and admire them 
beyond any and all others. 

Had I the melancholy privilege to select the final resting place of DowntNne, it should 
be on the sunny breast of a hill looking out upon the Hudson, near the place of his birth 
and his residence. It should be where the pure waters of a bubbling spring would ex)! 


out the earliest flowers of the season, and freshen the green turf beneath the sere and yel- 


low leaves of the waning year. A group of noble forest trees should protect, with their g 


| 
| 
| 


deep shadow, a plain marble shaft bearing simply his name and age—all within a neat iron 5 
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railing. In this hallowed spot would the Blue-bird carol his first song to the returning 


and the Redbreast chaunt his last sad wail over the departing autumn—simple, 


touching, beautiful. Such should be the burial place of the most accomplished Horticul- 
tural writer of his time! 


yy 


The Curcalio Warfare—a Successful Battle.(?)—* Don’t shout till you are out of 
the woods,’’ my friend. 


spring, 


Try it another year or two, and see if you remain successful. 
We have already been told in these columns, by those who have tried it, that whitewash 


amounts to bat little in preventing the ravages of this pest, and Iam more than half of 


that opinion. Still, we are inclined to heed your experience with all due respect, and hope 


that it may prove successful hereafter. 
Notes on Forfy-four Varieties of Strawberries.—Enough, in all conscience. Yet it is 
well to © try all things, and hold fast unto that which is good.’’ For a venture, I will select 


out from this forty-four, the following four kinds—leaving out the forty—and those who 


choose may further experiment with the others: Burr’s New Pine, Hovey’s Seedling, Large 


These comprise the earliest, largest, highest flavored, 
and latest kinds we have, for ordinary cultivation, and are enough for any one family sup- 


ply, or for any one man to grow for the markets. Yet a substitution of others for some 


Early Scarlet, and Rival Hudson. 


of theese may be better for some localities. 


Mr. Parber is entitled to our thanks for his zeal and perseverance in thus testing so 


many varieties, and favoring us with his opinions of their value. Some of them may, for 


certain soils, excel those I have selected; others may better please the taste of amateurs; 
and no doubt, others yet, which Mr. Parprr mentions in favorable terms, may be equal, 
possibly excel in excellence, the four varieties which are our choice. Enough has been 
discovered to show that an almost infinite variety of good strawberries can be produced 


from the seeds of the best we now have in cultivation. 


Strawberries and their Nutrition.—The thanks of every strawberry grower are due to 
Doctor Huu for this very scientitic, practical, and able article. It speaks for itself; and, 
together with the editorial remarks, will be read with marked attention by every one in- 
terested in the subject. There are some positions in it which may be doubted in some 
parts of our country; but even there, sound instruction may be received from the particu- 
larity of cultivation, and the method of applying the special manures which have been 
used. Every one cannot afford to grow strawberries as Dr. Hutt has grown them, even 
without his application of special stimulants; yet all who grow them for their own tables 
can afford to cultivate them well, and to provide that aliment which will develope their 
best qualities. 


Fifteen or twenty years ago, good table strawberries, with most people, were scarcely 
known, and among those who did know them, the Chiliis, Alpines, and a few poor things, 
both in bearing and flavor, were all that could be found. Now the country housckeeper, 
With a garden of his own, who cannot, for three months in the sammer, furnish his table 
three times a day, if necessary, with any quantity of the best of strawberries, is consid- 
ered far behind the times, in any intelligent neighborhood. 


They are, in fact, as easily 
produced as tomatoes. 


There is one thing, however, against which I must protest, in the zeal to produce large 
straw berries. 


These overgrown, highly stimulated fruits of any kind, are, and must be, 


from the very nature of things, deficient in flavor. There is no fruit we cultivate which 


produces so much weight of flesh in proportion to its stem and root as the strawberry. It 
can furnish but a given amount of its ownspecific flavor, according to the size of the plant, 


to the fruit it may bear. All beyond that given amount of flavor must, of course, be 
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simply water, and perhaps badly tarted at that, partaking largely of the properties of the 
stimulant from which its size is made. The experience of every one whoremarks it must 
agree to this assertion, and for high flavor, and the real excellence of the fruit, it is not de- 
sirable to cultivate overgrown specimens, or to get them much beyond their natural size. 
The field strawberry—and of these there are many varieties—when grown in good locali- 
ties, are acknowledged to be the highest flavored known; and this flavor is acquired by 
letting nature take itsown course, and perfect the fruit in itsown way. Not that I would 
advocate the field strawberry as superior to others, but merely to illustrate, that beyond 
a certain point nature will not be forced into the full and complete development of her 
bounties. 

Of the virtues of tannic acid, it may still remain a doubtful point whether it is of any 
real benefit beyond the very convenient and excellent quality it has asa mulch for the 
strawberry. Field strawberries certainly get nothing of it beyond the rotten wood and 
decayed leaves which sometimes reach them in their chance localities. That the tan-bark 
keeps them clean, and protects them from frost and drouth, is certain, and therefore it 
may be fully used—(spent tan) but beyond this, good old fashioned manures and stimu- 
lants, in soil not natura'ly rich, are indispensable. 

Mlinois Horticulture, Insects, Professor Turner, §¢.—Doctor KenNicott is always 
running over with good things. This very narrative of his makes one almost jump out on 
a start for the western prairies, where he can ‘‘ throw himself’’ into all liberty of action, 
phase of thought, and extent of imagination. The Great West! Who can comprehend 
it, in its vast outline, its inexhaustible luxuriance of soil, its far stretching interminable 
streams, its grandeur of vegetation, its boundless scope, its healthful climate—its ener- 
getic, enterprising, full-souled people! A century hence—and what mustit be? Withits 


railways, its commerce, its cities, its farms, orchards, gardens, and, beyond all, its popu- 
lation. Well did Bishop Berkiey look with prophetic vision when he wrote: 


© Time's noblest Empire is the last.”’ 

A Talk about Pigs.—Mr. ALLEN seenis to be associating himself largely with the aris- 
tocracy—in the way of farm stock, and he is right. When such gentlemen as _ these he 
names and alludes to, show such examples of liberality and public spirit in the introdue- 
tion of improved stock to the farmers of our country, it must remain to the lasting dis- 
grace of such farmers if they do not acknowledge the benefit they receive from it, and 
reward such benefactors to their interests in a liberal purchase of their animals. 

New Hardy Cherries —Good. We want fruits adapted to every extremity of climate 
and soil in our country, and good fruits too. These new varieties of the different kinds, 
as we occasionally find them from the productions of our enterprising pomologists, are 
significant of the fact that we can produce the required varieties to supply all our demands. 
It is to be hoped that these new cherries of Mr. KirntLanp, will do good service to the 
public. 

Large Trees in the State of New- York.—* It is much to be regretted, indeed, that we 
have no chronicles of the grand old forest giants that have long been passing away from 
among us. But for the occasional trunks which still remain as monuments of past ages 
in some sections of the country, the dimensions of such enormous trees would seem al- 
most fabulous. I have scen many an one of these 

“last of a mighty line,” 
in my own wanderings, and never gazed upon their immense stems and hoary branches 
without a feeling of profound reverence, at the majesty which had thus braved the storms 
of a thousand years. Every man whose good fortune it is to own the soil on which one 
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of those valuable relics remain, should consider it a religious duty to protect it while he 
lives, and to enjoin upon his successors in possession of the estate to cherish it after him. 
In after days these time-honored monuments will become the vegetable ‘‘ Meccas”’ of:our 
land, to receive the homage of many a ‘‘ pilgrim’’ in the walks of arboriculture. 
Climate of San Francisco —Among the interludes of gold hunting, lynch-law, burn- 
ing towns, and speculations in the far away Eldorado of California, we get an oceasional 
glimpse of its climate and soil, and its agricultural and horticultural resources. These 
indicate a more favorable character, as the inhabitants begin to get acquainted with them, 
than at first; and when the pursuits of the people once get settled, and the several divi- 
sions of labor work into their appropriate spheres, as they probably will in due time, 
California, in its fertile valleys, hills, and plains, may become a productive region in most 
of the useful grains and fruits with which we are acquainted. Its agriculture, if we are 
to believe the accounts of many of their farming achievements, is wonderfully remunera- 
tive—quite as much so as gold digging. A substantial agricultural interest must be plant- 
ed there before California can become a wholesome state, either in morals or permanent 
prosperity. But in the excitable, adventurous emigration which constantly flows upon it 
from the older states, but a small portion can be expected to settle down into the quiet 
pursuit of agriculture, and it will probably be many years before a regular system of 
husbandry will be established sufficient to give stability to its productions, or to support 
a large population. For many years, therefore, those who cultivate the soil with patience 
and industry, will reap large rewards for the capital and labor invested in agriculture. 
Country Seats about Boston.—De gustibus non disputandum. Why, gentlemen, each, 
all, and every one of the charming country seats you talk about, are fine places, in their 
way. No matter whether a residence and grounds occupy a site on a hill, a plain, or in 
a valley, so that it be properly built, arranged, and planted, it may be equally beautiful 
and attractive. Individual variety in such things is what makes the whole, taken col- 
lectively, beautiful. Variety of surface demands variety in buildings and in the formation of 
the grounds around them. How monotonous would look a range of villas and grounds, 
plantations and gardens, all after one pattern! A small enclosure, beside an extensive one; 
a cottage, in the neighborhood of a palace; a wood near an open field; a highly cultiva- 
ted garden with its flowers and shrubbery, protected by the adjoining forest of large and 
stately trees—all give variety, character, and completeness to the landscape, which the dull 
monotony of like things would fail to do, and thus a country, uninteresting in itself, as the 
neighborhood of Boston would be in its natural state, becomes ore of the most enchant- 
ing character, by the diversity of art and taste which is exercised in its embellishment. I 
wish every city in the United States was half as well environed, in its country places, as 
Boston. We should be far in advance of what we now are. JEFFREYS. 


+> 
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BY G. W. HUNTSMAN, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Ir is desirable, now that so many new seedlings are coming into notice, to define, if pos- 
sible, what qualities are the most desirable. Those which I consider as constituting a 
perfect strawberry, are the following: 


1. A vigorous and hardy plant—capable of bearing alike our summers’ sun and winters’ 
frost. 
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. Productive—giving uniformly a good crop of fruit under ordinarily kind treatment 

3. Having strong trusses, of sufficient length to keep the fruit from the ground. 

Fruit uniformly large, of a regular conical shape. 
Flesh solid, rich and juicy—of a sprightly or luscious flavor. 

6. Color—bright scarlet or crimson—one that will not become dull on exposure 

Color may not seem to be of much importance—but as a quality of fruit for market, it 
becomes a matter of great consideration. I have found that generally, the light scarlets 
retain best their bright appearance. The Early Scarlet and British Queen possess beauti- 
ful colors, which do not change much after being kept for some time. Hovey’s Seedling 
is much at fault as regards color; after being exposed, its color becomes so dull as to in- 
duce the belief that the fruit is stale. Ifa plant could be produced, having the vigor, har- 
diness, and productiveness of Hovey’s Seedling, with the fruit of the British Queen, it 
would very nearly realise my ideas of a perfect strawberry. That such a plant will be 
produced, I have very little doubt. 

The following notes were made during the fruiting season. Though not very full, they 
may still be of some interest. In many cases the plants were only put out last autumn, 
and consequently did not exhibit fully their qualities. 

Mc Avoy’s Superior—Vigorous and productive—fruit large, rich and juicy. One of 
our very best varieties, though it will not, I think, quite equal Hovey’s in size, but then 
it is much superior in quality. 

Burr’s New Pine—Not quite so vigorous or productive as some other varieties. 

Richardson’s S-edlings—Not sufficiently productive to merit much attention. 

Moyamensing Pine—Plants very vigorous and productive—fruit, medium size—flavor, 
about equal to Buist’s Prize. Not superior to Hovey’s Seedling. 


Huntsman’s Pistillate—One of the most productive varieties—fruit, large and beauti- 
ful—flavor, very indifferent. 

Willey—Productive, but too acid. 

The following are new seedlings raised by Mr. Wm. R. Prince. H. indicates herma- 
prodite—P. pistillate. 


Primate—(H.) Very productive—fruit large—about equal in flavor to Hovey’s Seed- 
ling. 

Superlative—(P.) A seedling of Burr’s New Pine. About equal in size and flavor to 
its parent. Plants grow more vigorously—probably more productive than Burr’s New 
Pine. 

Triumph—(H.) Resembles the large Early Scarlet, both in color and flavor—but of 
twice the size. Very productive. Fruit borne on strong trusses. If of vigorous growth, 
it will be one of the most valuable varieties for market. 

Prince’s Imperial Scarlet-—(P.) Fruit large, light scarlet, and of excellent flavor— 
a very promising variety. Another season will test its value. 

The following six varieties are seedlings of the Swainstone: 

Twice Bearing Swainstone—(P.) Very productive—early, of medium size—about 
equal in flavor to Hovey’s Seedling. Said to bear a second crop in September, 

Sylphide, Monstrous Swainstone, Maximus Swainstone and Le Baron, are all herma- 
phrodite plants of great vigor—moderately or quite productive—fruit large, and of deli- 
cious flavor. Of these, the Le Baron is probably the best; fruit nearly or quite as large 
as IHovey’s, and of the exquisite flavor of the Swainstone—the most desirable hermaphro- 
dite that I have yet seen, though I have not yet seen Mr. Longworth’s Prolific, or Schne- 
ike’s hermaprhodite, which are said to be varieties of great excellence. 
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Climar—(P.) Plants very vigorous—fruit of a larger average size than any other ya- 
riety that I have seen; of a beautiful light scarlet color, but not of first quality as regards 


flavor. May bea good market fruit. G. W. Huntsman. 
Flushing, L. I., August 1, 1352. 


LAYING OUT GROUNDS OF MODERATE EXTENT. 
BY B, M., NEW-YORK. 


We know that many individuals fancy that there is not much to learn on this subject: 
on the contrary, that ‘‘ every one knows how he likes to have his place done,’’ and that 
as it is ‘fall a matter of taste,’? each one can follow his own. 

It is perfectly true that it is ‘‘ a matter of taste,’’ and this is the very fact which in- 
volves in it the mistake which those fall into, who have never given their attention to the 
study of landscape scenery; not in its native grandeur only, but as combined with, and 
made subservient to the conventionalities of art. The mistake consists in supposing that 
persons who have formed a general notion of what they wish done, cannot be assisted in 
the development and carrying out of their own desires and wishes, by the landscape gar- 
dener. 

A little reflection will, nevertheless, satisfy the most skeptical that there is error in such 
a conclusion. Let any one recall to memory his primitive ideas upon subjects which he 
has subsequently studied, and in which he has attained proficiency, and compare them 
with his matured judgment, and he will be at no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion 
that his first ideas were crude and incomplete, if not positively erroneous. What he had 


regarded as perfection, or at least as a degree of excellence which would, at the outset, 


have gratified his every want, will, with his improved acquaintance with the subject, ap- 
pear to his mind wholly inadequate to his present requirements. 


The reason of this is obvious. However alive we may be to the perfection of beauty, 
whether in nature or art, our perceptive faculties in the exercise, admit of culture which 
augments our powers of enjoyment. That, therefore, which satisfied him in the first in- 
stance, ceases to do so, when, by greater familiarity with the subject under consideration, 
we become more conscious of the capabilities of our nature, to derive from its higher cul- 
tivation, an increased measure of those pleasurable sensations in which our enjoyment, or 
in other words, the reception of impressions agreeable, whether to our senses or our men- 
tal faculties, consists. 

Again, let a man travel through miles upon miles of an unreclaimed country, where there 
;s but little diversity of scenery; where no massive rocks arouse the imaginative powers 
by their sublimity, and where the absence of water leaves nothing for the weary eye of 
the wayfarer to rest upon, but the arid ruggedness of barren waste. Let him then come 
to some favored spot, where the hand of man has raised an oasis in this desert. With 
what rapture is the first glance of the eager eye cast wistfully around, almost doubting 
whether the weleome sight is visionary or real! Why is this? Because that man’s taste 
has been educated—has learnt to distinguish between the rough features of nature’s most 
rustic garb, and the grateful smile which she puts on under the fostering hand of man. In 
other words, he has unconsciously learnt part of that endless, but never fruitless lesson, 
taught by industry, that not only are our wants supplied, but our innocent pleasures are 
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even amply gratified, in return for the diligent use of those means which a merciful provi- 
dence has placed within the reach of all. 

And thus will it ever be found in reference to the study of the beautiful in nature, and 
the adaptation of her wilds and wildernesses to our present uses. The more we become 
practically acquainted with the associations of country life, the more shall we become sen- 
sible of the numberless instances in which rough untouched grounds admit of being ac- 
commodated by the experienced eye, to the immediate wants and requirements of the ele- 
gancies of domestic life, and this, very frequently, by simple, although most effective, be- 
cause judiciously directed means. 

The first thing to be done in setting about to lay out grounds of moderate extent, is to 
take a survey of the whole, and determine upon the situation for the house or villa, as- 
suming that it is not already erected. In doing this, one of the chief considerations 
should be the aspect, and its situation as regards elevation. This, to be judiciously de- 
cided upon, must depend not only upon the greater or less extent of the grounds, and 
their even surface or the contrary, but also upon the nature of the surrounding localities; 


for instance, the presence or absence of river, lake, or any considerable expanse of water, 
or of mountainous, or less elevated scenery in the vicinity. More cannot, therefore, be 
said upon that point, (within our limited space,) than that due regard should be had to 
these accidents of situation, so as to take advantage of the surrounding scenery, and so to 


place the residence that it should command an extensive, and at the same time as varied a 
view, as may be. 

The situation for the house being determined upon, the general plan of the whole ground 
has to be arranged. Of course, any domestic offices and out-houses, such as stables, wood 
house, poultry house, &c., should be placed in the rear of the dwelling house, and be con- 
cealed from sight by a small plantation of trees, and by the kitchen garden, taking care, 
in the position of the latter, that a favorable aspect is obtained for it, with a southern ex- 
posure as nearly as possible. 

The general effect now to be given to the whole, will mainly depend upon two cireum- 
stances; the one the distribution of the trees and shrubs, and the other, the nature of the 
surface. The most favorable ground for landscape gardening, is that which is uneven— 
presenting an undulating surface, and if with mounds and elevations at some parts, or 
with a gentle ascent of a considerable portion of it in another direction, so much the bet- 
ter. The distant scenery should be glanced over, with a view to endeavor to bring it in, 
by opening its most picturesque portions. The removal of a few trees at intervals, will 
often effect this, taking care in so doing, that such only are cut down, as are not essential 
to the home scenery—and only removing sufficient to obtain the view, without exposing 
the privacy of the residence. 

If in the distant landscape a view of water can be brought in, nothing adds more, and 
few things so much, to the general effect. In the introduction of the distant scenery, care 
should be taken to avoid opening to view those parts of it which may not offer agreeable 
features; and unless the scene of operations be on an elevated situation, it is generally ex- 
pedient to avoid the exposure of a great breadth of flat country, unless bounded by dis- 
tant hills. Then, again, the question of what parts of the outer sceenery are to be open- 
en upon, must, in many instances, be regulated by that within the grounds. If, for in- 
stance, there happens to be within the grounds a considerable plantation of dense foliage, 
which it is desirable to retain for the purpose of shelter, or for any particular reason, a 
fine effect will usually result from cutting through it a small opening, by which a pleasing 
glance is caught of the distant view. By such means the sombreness of the mass in its 
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effect upon home scenery, is much relieved. Another effect of striking elegance is produc- 
ed, if, in exposing the distant landscape to the grounds, it can be so done that any fine, 
noble tree, (or group of two or three trees,) upon them, can be left standing, mid-way, 
as it were, between the observer and the outer landscape; whether the tree or group is 
so placed as to be presented to the eye at the side or center of the general view, is of little 
moment. Few who recall to mind the magnificent effects produced by many of the great 
landscape painters, by placing a tree in the foreground of their paintings, will fail to ap- 
preciate readily the value of such an addition to the landscape. And although it may be 
expedient to get one pretty extensive view of distant objects, assuming them, in character, 
to present pleasing associations, it should always be borne in mind that more ornament 
and variety are given to the general effect, (and particularly to the home scenery,) by 
opening the distant prospect at several distinct points of view from the grounds, than by 
exposing from one point a great extent of distant objects, by the sweeping destruction of 
intervening foliage. 

The distance having been called into requisition to the limit of its capability, the home sce- 
nery must n2xt be attended to—by which is meant the laying out those parts of the ground 
not intended for garden culture, or required for domestic purposes. And it is here that a 
small expenditure judiciously laid out by the landscape gardener, admits of the produc- 
tion of great results; whilst unfortunately the practiced eye too often sees that it is here, 
more than in any other particular, that large sums of money are expended frequently in 
taking from, instead of adding to, the rural beauty of the grounds. 

If it is wished to retain, (as it is generally expedient to do,) a part of the grounds im- 
mediately in front and adjacent to the house, as lawn, turf, or pleasure ground, that por- 
tion, (be it greater or less, according to the wish of the proprietor, ) should be marked off, 
and should be surrounded either by a fence or ditch. If the former, it is best that it 
should be of light iron, or wire, so that it may be as invisible as may be, but if of wood, 
as light, rustic, and elegant as possible; and it should be painted dark green, or some dark, 
in preference to any light color. If a ditch, it should not be less than four feet wide, and 
the earth dug out in making it should be thrown up and made to form an embankment on 
the homestead side. In case it is intended to plant the part so enclosed, with ornamental 
trees and shrubs, it must be cleared from all brush and under-wood, and also from the 
greater portion of the larger trees, leaving, however, here and there, one of them, to form 
a contrast to the effects of art culture. 

The treatment of the grounds outside this home fence, requires a more extended notice. 
In the first place, supposing the ground to be hilly and uneven, above all things avoid the 


prevailing error of setting to work to level it. It may be necessary in particular places, 
and in some parts of many places, to expend some time and money in this use of the spade 


and wheelbarrow; but, three times out of four, this is done to the positive injury of the 
place, as it undoubtedly is usually to the pecuniary loss of the proprietor, and this to an 
amount frequently far greater than the whole of his other out door expenditure. Time 
out of time have we seen more money expended in moving earth upon a place, than would 
have served to cover the cost of altering the grounds from a rough state, into first rate 
order, if it had been laid out by a skilful landscape gardener, whose fee would but have 
amounted to something like a merchant’s commission upon the sum that would have been 
saved. 

Instead of looking round, therefore, to see how the ground can be levelled, look at the 
positions occupied by the principal eiminences of it, and then see whether they obstruct 
the view of any desirable object—or if by their proximity to the residence, or otherwise, 
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they interfere with the general arrangement; in the latter case it may be necessary to re- 
move them, or to reduce their size, but if not they will usually add to the beauties of the 
place. Ifata considerable distance from the house, a group of treesupon the top or sides 


of such eminences, will form a pleasing object, but on elevated spots nearer to the villa, 
a Single tree or two will usually be more effective. Wherever water is present in the 
grounds, unless it be an artificial basin surrounded by a lawn of weil kept turf, it is 
desirable that a greater or less quantity of trees and shrubs should ornament its banks. 
A broken foliage of diversified bright clear water, will be found more efficient than a belt 
of even hedge row; and when a pond or small lake, it is seldom expedient that it should 
extend around the whole area of it. 

Throughout the grounds, some large trees which have attained, or which are approach- 
ing to, maturity of growth, so as to have become single objects of beauty, should be left 
standing, to give boldness to the whole, and as a principal means of insuring variety to 
the landscape, as the spectator views it from the different points. In the sele tion of these, 
attention should be given to retain a diversity of foliage. Around the sides of the ground 
groups of trees of greater or less extent, should be left, not only for shelter, Lut to afford 
a degree of outline to the premises—and before these should be left or planted shrubs and 
foliage of moderate growth, to act both as a fence, and to form a foreground to them. 

In this mode of adapting the refinement of landscape gardening to the requirement of 
places of moderate extent, the beauties brought into observation by it in no way interfere 
with the employment of the land for the more profitable purposes of farming, or as pro- 
ductive of the usual domestic enjoyments associated With country life. The features of 
the rnral landscape having been secured by the general treatment above indicated; and 
the private pleasure grounds, gardens, and poultry yard, having been protected by 
fences, in the mode pointed out, the whole of the land may be adapted to such branches 
of husbandry and farming, as the proprietor may desire. The cows and the sheep may 
range over the pasture, and he may cultivate any crops he pleases. All that it has been 
sought to do, is in the first start to secure on the one hand, a large share of rural beauty 
to the grounds, (and which, in three or four years will, by-the-bye, add in no small 
degree to the value of the property,) and on the other, to save the owner from throwing 
away a large sun of money in what he erroneously considers to be a necessary expense 
**to make the place decent,’’ whilst in reality, he expends it only in destroying beau- 
ties which one-third of the sum would draw forth and portray inall the sublimity of effect 
for which nature has already fitted them. 

In such an arrangement of ground as we have thus hastily sketched, if the parts of it 
brought into culture for corn, or other tilled crops, be confined to the rear of the resi- 
dence, and the other parts are devoted to pasturage for sheep or cattle, an air of park-like 
appearance will be presented by the whole place, whilst, as we have before remarked, its 
profitable and productive character will not be interfered with. A few evergreens, both 
trees and shrubs, distributed here and there, will materially add to the general effect, and 
these may often be found already growing. The road of approach to the front of the 
house, as well as the paths through the pleasure grounds, should be formed in greater or 
less curved lines, and never, (except in very extensive grounds,) in straight lines. The 
plantations of small shrubberies on either side of the house, (unless on one side it opens 
upon the garden, ) will also much influence the beauty of the whole. But our object has 
been rather to direct attention to the material features of the general plan, than to par- 
ticularise the detail of minor points. B. M. 


New-York, Septender, 1852. 














ON THE CULTURE OF SEA KALE. 
BY AMERICUS, NEW-YORK. 


ALTHOUGH We have such a variety of vegetables, that it may seem superfluous to press 
upon the public the good qualities of one at present but little in use; yet seeing that it is 
only from want of its being better known, that sea kale fails to be fully appreciated, I 
think all who try its cultivation will feel obliged to the Horticulturist for bringing this 
excellent vegetable into notice. 

In quality it takes its stand with asparagus, but has the advantage, with but little 
trouble, of being available for the table some weeks earlier; and the beds of sea kale, like 
those of asparagus, when once made, last for years. 

If plants can be purchased, a year is saved, but if they cannot, the seed may be sown 
either in October, or in April, as early as the ground can be worked. The seed should 
be sown in drills, and when up, as soon as the plants are two inches high, they should be 
thinned out to about four inches apart; so let them stand, if sown in the fall, until spring, 
covering them during the winter with straw or other litter loosely, or what is better, with 
a frame and glass lights. In April put out the young plants in a fresh, dry, piece of rich 
ground, about a foot apart, and let them stand, keeping them hoed occasionally until Oc- 
tober, when, of course, they will be a year old, and these are the best plants with which 
to make up the permanent bed; but plants sown in April, transplanted when three inches 
high, as directed for the fall sown, and hoed till October, will do. The beginning of Oc- 
tober, or any time between that and the setting in of hard weather, the permanent beds 
may be planted, and this must be done with some care. 

First, trench a piece of ground the size that it is intended to make the beds, laying some 
good rotten manure at bottom, (though it may be coarse, rough stuff,) and if there be 
some ashes made from burnt weeds, or refuse wood and bones, thrown in with it, all the 
better. If the situation be at all wet during the winter months, trenches must be dug or 
the beds thrown up, so as to drain off. Take the plants from the nursery bed and sort 


them, so that those of a size may be planted together, which operation must be performed 


as follows: The bed to be planted should be marked off into squares three feet each way, 


and at the intersections of the lines forming the squares, three plants should be put in 
triangularly, at the distance of eight inches apart, so as to forma hill. Thus, when 
planted, the bed will consist of hills three feet distant from each other every Way, and 
three plants in each hill. The object of sorting the plants in sizes, is to have plants of 
equal strength growing together in each hill, so that they may all be ready to cut at the 
saine time. The bed being planted, nothing more requires to be done until signs appear 
of the setting in of frost. About the time when the cold weather commences, the leaves 
of the kale will die away, and then they shou'd be cleared off the bed, and a thick cover- 
ing of some material must be put over the beds. Some rough manure should always be 
put on to the thickness of three or four inches, at least, and if this material is in plenty, 


thing is better for the whole covering; but if otherwise, leaves, sea weed, tan bark, or 


no 
black bog earth will do. Whatever it may be, should be laid on a foot thick, or more, 
and thus remain through the winter. 

When the plants have remained in this state for some four or five weeks, remove the 
covering carefully from one or two of the hills to see whether they have commenced grow- 


ing; if so the shoots will be found an inch or more long, looking much like blanched 
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celery; and as soon as these shoots get to be from four to six inches long, the cutting of 
the bed for use may commence. The plants will continue to push into the material which 
covers them, and it is whilst they are so doing that they are in perfection for the table. 

Of course the time from which the cutting commences in the ordinary mode of culture 
above detailed, will depend upon the greater or less severity of the weather after the bed 
is covered over; but if it is wished to bring the bed into bearing at an earlier date, that 
can readily be done by a very simple method of forcing, which is not attended by the 
trouble and constant care and watching required in forcing most other vegetables. The 
mode of forcing is this: When about to put on the winter covering, if it is intended to 
force the bed, before doing so, take some large sized flower pots, or some old barrels cut 
in half, or old boxes, and invert one over each hill of plants, then cover the bed as usual 
over the pots or boxes. Whenever it is wished to bring the bed into bearing remove the 
material around each hill, and in its place throw some fresh or half rotten stable manure 
upon the boxes, and in a few days the slight fermentation from it will heat the air within 
them, and the plants will shoot very rapidly. 

In cutting the kale, care should be taken not to cut it too close to the crown of the plants, 
or the product will be injured the following year. When the plants shoot up for bloom, the 
cutting must be discontinued, and all the covering material, except the manure, removed 
from the beds. The manure should then be just turned into the top of the bed, anda 
little salt may with advantage be sprinkled over the beds, which should be kept clear from 
weeds through the summer, and the growth of the plants encouraged by hoeing round 
the hills occasionally, as upon their vigor depends the size of the roots, and the conse- 


quent strength of growth of the shoots the following season. ‘The beds should also be 


dug over every year between the hills, but great care should be taken in so doing, not to 
go too near the plants so as to disturb their position and the mass of roots immediately 
around them. If stable manure is used as the covering material in winter in any con- 
siderable quantity, that will keep up the condition of the beds in good bearing order, but 


if other materials are used for the winter covering, then some manure should be put in 
when the beds are dug over every year. 


Where expense and labor are not regarded, and it is wished to prolong the season for 
this delicious vegetable, some of the large plants in a bed, two or three years old, may, 
before winter sets in, be taken up with large balls of earth and placed close together in a 
garden frame, which may then be covered over with boards, taking care to leave a space 
of 12 or 14 inches between the crown of the roots and the top of the frame; then by heap- 
ing fresh stable manure upon and round the frame, the process of forcing will be very 
much accelerated. Another mode often adopted where a hot-house is kept, is to put a 
hill of old plants in a box and force near the flues; of course covering the crown of the 
plants with a flower pot to exclude the light in order to blanch the shoots as they push 
forth. 


This vegetable is cooked and eaten exactly like asparagus. 


AMERICUS. 
New-York, September 10, 1852. 
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Cributes to the Rlemory of Alr. Downing. 
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Tue following beautiful tribute to the late 
editor of The Horticulturist, written by: one of 
its correspondents, Henry F. Frencu, Esq., 
of Exeter, N. 
Journal ; 


Poor Downina is dead. In the dreadful ca- 
lamity on the Hudson, which brought death to 
so many «and sorrow to the hearts of thousands 
more, he. whose name is associated with all 
that is fresh and beautiful in nature—with the 
starting grass and fragrant blossoms of spring- 
time — with the rustling leaves and waving 
branches of summer—with the clustering fruits 
and yellow harvest of autumn—has perished 


from the glad and beautiful earth; how much | 


more glad and beautiful because of the life of | 


him who has just passed away. 


He who, as a prophet, inspired with the very | 


genius of The Beautiful, tauglit us not only the 
eternal principles of taste, and thus enabled our 
judgments to appreciate its true manifestations, 
but also infused into our hearts a genuine love 
for what is lovely—giving to the eye a new 
light in the glancing of the moonlit water, and 
in the rainbow-hue of every dew-drop of the 
morning—giving to the ear new music, as well 
in the solemn rustling of the tempest-stricken 
forest, as in the gentle murmuring of the zephyr 
through our latticed bower; he who, by his 
teachings, thus awakened in us a new life, and 
so brought us more nearly into harmony with 
the great Author and Architect of all, has gone 
out from among us. 

He who, as a wise and gentle brother, has 
‘taken sweet counsel” with us. in arranging 
the ‘‘surroundings” of our pleasant rural homes, 
in the position of every group of trees and every 
flowering shrub that ornaments the lawn; he 
who kindly sat with us, and carefully “‘ counted 
the cost” of our dwelling, planning with singu- 
lar combination of knowledge and taste, the 
various conveniences and luxuries of life show. 
ing how far more necessary is a nice perception 
of fitness and harmony to right enjoyment, than 
abundant riches; he who has gilded the “ re- 
fined gold” of the wealthy, by working it out 


into what has been expressively termed the | 


“frozen music” of architecture, and 
same time has ‘‘ painted the lily” 
*‘a perfume on the violet” 


at the 
and thrown 
for the poor and 


lowly. by enlightening their minds and filling | 


them with new perceptions 
our friend, suddenly is * 
that be.” 

And yet how little of such aman can die. 
To his family, to his immediate circle of per- 
sonal friends, and those who met him in 
daily walks of life, it is indeed death, in all its 
dread reality. Withthem, 


; he, onr master and 
blotted from the things 


‘each heart know- 


the | 


eth his own bitterness,” and with their sorrow 
** the stranger intermeddleth not.” But to us, 
who chiefly knew him through his written 


| teachings, and have him still with us in the 
H., is copied from the Home | 


pages of his ‘‘ Landscape Gardening.” ‘‘ Cot- 
tage Residences,” and ‘* Country Houses,” in 
his ‘* Fruits and Fruit Trees,” and ‘‘ The Hor- 
ticulturist ””—to us, to the world, to posterity, 


| he still lives. 


We mourn for one who, in his department of 
knowledge, stood canfessedly above any other 
on this whole continent—a man who came to 
us, not like most great minds, too early to be 
appreciated or even recognised, or toe late to 
be useful, but who came and was welcomed just 
when the inhabitants or this western world had 
laid down the woodman’s axe, and were anx- 


| iously waiting for lessons which should enable 


them to advance from the stern and rigid prin- 
ciples of mere utility, to the higher and more 
graceful pursuits of science and of art—from 
the rude cabin of the settler, to the vine-shel- 


| tered cottage or more lofty dwelling of the artist 


and the scholar. This man, we are told, is 


dead ; but still he stands forth, for us, pre-emi- 
nent as if yet among the living, patiently, as 
heretofore, in his written words, replying again 


and again to our inquiry, How shall we make 
the earth more beautiful, and humanity more 
pure ? 

Philosophy has suggested that the impress of 
objects perceived by what we term sight, is 
constantly repeated, projected, again and again, 
into space, travelling with the rapidity of light, 
to be intercepted, perchance, thousands of years 
hence, by the refined senses of mortals even, 
translated to distant spheres; and that nothing, 
whether it be a material atom, a note of music, 
or the reflected image of a flower, which has 
once been, can ever cease to be. The thought, 
however fanciful, is pleasing in connection with 
the memory of one whose life has been success- 
fully devoted to the creation of beauty all 
around. How these daguerreotypes may have 
filled all space, and eternity itself, with his 
beautiful creations ! 

And now the trite question, usually so easily 
answered when one has gone who occupied a 
large space in the public mind, will be heard, 
‘Who shall fill his place?” The answer to 
this inquiry has already been suggested: His 
place is already filled. The niche in Fame’s 
Temple for him who should develope a new world 
in the pursuits of ‘* Rural life and Rural Taste” 
in America, like that for the discoverer of a con- 
tinent, can contain but one statue 

In early manhood he has fallen, but not, in- 
deed, before he had finished a life-work, and we 
who lament what seems, at first. his untimely 
fate, should remember that frue life is not mea- 
sured by vibrations of the pendulum, and that 
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‘ his life is long which answers life’s great end,” 
whether it be drawn out to three score years 
and ten, or ended, like his, when scarcely half 
those years have passed away. 

And now, what eulogy for the dead? what 
monument to the memory of our friend depart- 
ed?) This work is also finished. Throughout 
the length and breadth of our country, wherev- 
er the air is fragrant with the perfume of cher- 


ished flowers, or murmurs through cultivated | 


groves and gardens, it breathes the praises of 
him whose spirit more than any other, has re- 
fined the taste, and whos: knowledge guided 


the hand of the cultivator; and the winds which | 


sweep over our forests, —‘‘ those grand old 
woods” of oak and pine, and hemlock—already 
celebrate the fame of him who boldly asserted 
their right to the first rank in the world’s cata- 
logue of the majestic works of nature. 


village, where Gothic art expresses, with its ver- 
tical lines, in lofty towers and pointed arches, 


aspiring Hope, and all embracing love—where | 


the encircling, over-spreading, all uniting dome 
of Roman architecture illustrates, in public 


halls and capitols, the sentiments of patriotism 


and unity? 

He has, indeed, “ erected a monument more 
enduring than brass.” His memory! Is it not 
aready beautifully entwined with the vine that 
encircles the stately columns on the 
our noble rivers, or hangs from 
porch of the tree-sheltered cottage? Who 
among us has built hima house, or planted a 
vineyard, or reared a rare flower, unintluenced 
by his taste? Who, in town or 
not cherish an 
and love towards one whose life it was to refine 
and elevate the hearts of men, turning them 
from gain and worldliness, to the appreciation 
of the beautiful in the works of Him who has 
not in vain, for his creatures, spread out the 
landseape, and made the woods vocal, and the 
air fragrant? No; of all who have thus sud- 
denly perished, 


anks of 
the humble 


country, does 


“ He will not float upon his watery bies 
Unwept.” 

With no desire tosketch his every-day life, or 
coldly to analyze his character as an author o1 
an artist, but under the first impulse of the min- 
gied feelings of sadn ss. of affection. of bereave- 
ment, which must find a wide sympathy through- 
out our country, as his melancholy fate becomes 
known, this notice of our de parted friend has 
been written. 

‘ HEAVEN KEEP HIS NEMORY GREEN.” 


Cincinnati Hort. Society. 
On Saturday, July 31, at the ope 


meeting, the President arose and announced to 


ng of the 


the Society that the telegraphic account of the 


His 
monument ! Is it not already on every hill-top. | 
and in every valley, in every town and every | 


abiding sentiment of gratitude | 


loss of the steamboat Henry Clay, on the North 
River. contained a report of the death of A. J. 
Downinc, Editor of the Horticulturist, the 
friend of horticultural science in the United 
States. Members expressed an earnest hope 
that there might be a mistake in the telegraph, 
even though it were hoping against hope. 

Mr. Heaver moved that R. Buchanan, A. I. 


| Ernst, and S. Mosher, be appointed a commit- 


| tee to draft resolutions expressive of the deep 


sympathy felt by our Society in the supposed 
loss of this eminent friend of horticulture; and 
in the hope that w > may have been misinform- 
ed, to withhold their report to next week. <A 
general gloom pervaded the Society, every man 
fecling that he had lost a friend. 

At the next meeting the committce rendered 
the following report, which was silently adopted 
by the Sx ciety: 

The sad intelligence of the loss of the steamer 
Henry Clay on the Hudson river, causing the 
untimely death of a great number of our friends 
and fellow-citizens, has been confirmed. Among 
the lost, we are called upon to lament the death 
of our distinguished and zealous fellow-laborer 
in the cause of horticultural science and rural 
taste, A. J. Downina, of Newburgh, New-York, 


editor of the Horticulturist, and corresponding 


member of this Society: therefore, 

Resolved, By the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society, that in his death we have lost a most 
valuable friend and contributor to the cause in 
which we are engaged, and that the country has 
to deplore one of its most valuable promoters 
of refinement in rural taste. 

Resolved, That we sympathize sincerely with 
his family and friends in the deep affliction and 
bereavement which it has pleased the Almighty 
disposer of events to visit upon them in so un- 
timely and unexpected a manner. 

Resolved, Thata copy of the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolutions be forwarded to the be- 
reaved wife and family of the deceased. 

The following resolution was cffered by 
Richard Davis, seconded by M. Kelly, at a 
late meeting: 

Resolved, That the members of this Socicty 
and horticulturists generally, be solicited to 
raise a subscription for the purpose of erecting 
a monument to the memory of A. J. Downina, 
Esq. 

It was next moved by Mr. Ives that a com. 
mittee of three be appointed to carry out the 


spirit of the foregoing resolution. Messrs. 


| Hatch, Kelly and Warder were appointed. 














Patices of Surietirs. 


Pomological Congress at Philadelphia. 


The fourth Pomological Congress, which as- 
sembled at Philadelphia on the 13th ult., and con- 
tinued in session two days, was in several par- 
Its 
important movement was the adoption of a 


ticulars a most interesting session. most 


constitution, under the title of the American | 


Pomo.oaicaL Society. 


Delegates were in at- 
tendauce from nearly all the Atlantic states, and 
from several of the Western, and they com- | 


| 
| 
} 


prised, evidently, the chief pomological talent 


and experience of the country. The collections 


of fruits were very extensive—as a proof we 


may state, that in a hasty glance among the 
tables of pears, we observed 200 varieties from 
M. P. Wilder, 135 from Parsons & Co., 
from B. V. French, 122 from J. S. Cabot, 140 
from Ellwanger & Barry, 100 or more from 
Wm. Reid, 108 from Thomas Hancock, besides 
many other collections nearly as large. These 
others of extraordinary beauty and fine growth. 
On the whole, the Congress was a very satisfac- 
tory one, with the exception of too short a 
time, (only two days,) allowed for its delibera- 
tions. 

The provisions of the constitution were, bien- 
nial mectings—a president, and vice-presidents 
from each state, territory, or province repre- 
sented — a treasurer three 


and secretaries— 


New-Jersey— Wm. Reid, Elizabethtown. 
Penusylvania—Thomas P. James, Philadelphia. 
Delaware—Dr. Lewis P. Bush, Wilmington. 
Maryland—Samuel Feast, Baltimore. 

District of Columbia—Joshua Pierce, Washington. 
Virginia—Yardiey Taylor, Purcell Store, Loudon co. 
South Carolina— William Summer, Pomaria. 
Georgia—Stephen Elliott, Jr., Savannah. 
Florida—A. G. Sems, Quincy, Gadsden co. 
Alabama—Charles A. Peabody, Gerard. 
Mississippi—Thomas Affleck, Washington. 
Missouri—Thomas Allen, St. Louis. 

Ohio—R. Buchannan, Cincinnati. 

Indiana—J. D. G. Nelson, Fort Wayne. 
Illinois—Dr. J. A. Kennicott, Northfield. 
Kentucky—E. D. Hobbs, Louisville. 

lowa—James Grant, Davenport. 

California—Capt. W. Macondray, San Francisco. 


The standing committee on Foreign Fruits 
are, C. M. Hovey, of Mass.; J. P. Kirtland, 
Ohio; Charles Downing, of New-York ; Robert 


| Buist, of Pa.; P. Barry, of New-York; S. L. 
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Goodale, of Maine, and B. Lines, of Ct. 
On Native Fruits—Dr. W. D. Brinkle, Pa. ; 


F. R. Elliott, Ohio; E. Tatnell, Jr., Del.; 


| Thomas Hancock, N. J.; Benjamin Hodge, N. 


executive committee of five members—a stand- | 


ing fruit committee of five members in each 
state or territory, with a general chairman—a 
standing committee for native fruits, another 
for foreign fruits, and a third on synonyms, each 
consisting of seven members, and an admission 
fur membership of two dollars biennially, or 
twenty dollars for life-membership. 

A chairman was appointed for each state, 
with power to select his associates, consisting 
of the with 


following gentlemen, 


: : : ; | Y., and H. P. Byram, of Kentucky. 
included some specimens of much interest, and 


On Synonyms—J. S. Cabot, Mass.; J. J. 
Thomas, N. Y.; A. H. Ernst, Ohio; J. A. 
Kennicott, Ill.; S. D. Pardee, Ct.; A. Saul, 
N. Y., and J. D. Fulton, Pa. 

The discussions in relation to extending or 
altering the list of recommended fruits, were 
attended with much interest. and drew out much 
valuable information. We can, at present, pre- 
sent only a very brief abstract. 

S. Walker, of Boston, proposed to strike 
Dearborn’s Seedling from the former list, as- 


| serting that it was too small for market,—very 
; small unless on vigorous stocks,—and a poor 


grower. §S. B. Parsons had found it 
pear of its season on Long Island. J. H. Hays 
regarded it one of the most profitable of pears 


—that if stricken from the list, it would not be 


the best 


| stricken from market—thought it variable with 


| locality, but very valuable. 


SAMveEt | 


Waker, of Massachusetts, as chairman of the | 


whole: 
Maine—Henry 
New-Hampshire—Henry F. French, Exeter 
Vermonut—C. Goadrich. Burlington 
Massaciinsetis—E. Wight, Boston 
Rhode-Ishww—Stephen H. Sinith, Providence 
Connecticut—George Gabriel, New-Haven. 
New-York—P. Barry, Rochester 


Little, Bangor 


B. V. French of 
Mass., thought it an inferior pear—the trees he 
could not make grow. G. B. Deacon, of New- 
Jersey, thought it a very good pear, worthy 
of cultivation. S. Walker admitted the excel- 
lent quality of the fruit, but on account of its 
small size, and the poor growth of the tree, re- 
garded it as of little value onthe whole. S. B. 
Parsons said the same reason would condemn 
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the Seckel. A. H. Ernst stated that the Seckel 
grew well at Cincinnati, but from its small size 
would not sell; it rotted on his hands, while 
large and poor pears commanded a good price. 
P. Barry, of Rochester, considered the Dear- 
born’s Seedling as one of the most valuable in 
western New-York. C. M. Hovey said it was 
regarded as the best summer pear when adopt- 
ed, and has continued to sustain its character 
when well cultivated and thinned. F. L. Olm- 
sted stated that Rivers had found it to grow 
well on pear and fail on quince. This was cor- 
roborated by S. B. Parsons—who asked §S. 
Walker if his trees were not on quince stocks, 
—who stated that they grew nearly as badly as 
they could on quince, and would generally die 
out in about two years. The motion to strike 
off this pear was withdrawn. 


The Washington pear was added to the list, 
for general cultivation, without any objection. 
The Duchesse d’Orleans was next proposed, 


and among many remarks, M. P. Wilder stated 


he had found it a poor grower on quince, and 
good on the pear—had not, with Robert Man- 


ning, found it a great bearer, but could bear | 


witness to its fine appearance and quality. It 
was concluded to let it remain on the list for | 
trial. 


The Doyenne d’ Ete being called up, A. H. | 


Ernst stated that he had fruited it seven years, 
and pronounced it handsome and valuable. 


this opinion, some of whom thought it grew 
best on pear stocks. S. Walker thought well 
of this pear, but did not find it to come up 
to the high represented. C. M. 
Hovey called on him to name a better, when 


character 


he named the Madeleine, which he regarded as | 


superior. P. Barry found it to ripen before the 
Madeleine, and regarded it as decidedly the 
best—folind it a *‘ splendid grower” on quince. 
When allowed to ripen on the tree, it was worth 
little, being dry and mealy, but was fine and 
juicy if house ripened. B. F. Nourse found it 
fine in Maine, and a good grower. 


The Beurre @’ Anjou was proposed, and M. | 


P. Wilder thought there would be a unanimous 
expression in its favor—and stated that it was 
the best new pear he had fruited in ten years, 
and that it had kept till January and February. 
T. Hancock had found it a most valuable pear, 


| the list of those that promise well. 
Hovey, Barry, Wilder, and others, corroborated 
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the crop evenly distributed through the tree. S. 
Walker found it to bear well and evenly—the 
fruit of fair size, fine shape, and very delicious 
—and would undoubtedly be held at the highest 
price in market. It was unanimously adopted 
for general cultivation. 


Manning’s Elizabeth was proposed—C. M. 
Hovey regarded it as one of the most delicious 
of August pears, the only objection being its 
small size. F.R. Elliott had found it a tardy 
bearer. C.M. Hovey had also. T. Hancock 
had fruited it when four feet high and two years 
old. B. Hodge had also fruited it, early, but 
found it not equal to Bloodgood or Rostiezer. 
It remains on the list for trial. 

Brande’s St. Germain was proposed—J. C. 
Cabot said it was a fine pear, but is not worthy 
of general cultivation—it is small, a poor grow- 
er, and liable tocrack. It remains un the trial list. 

The Pratt was similarly disposed of. 

The Ott was taken up. Dr. Brinckle consi- 
dered it the best summer pear known, having 
the flavor of the Seckel, and a month earlier. 
F. R. Elliott found it excellent in Ohio, but 
doubted if experience was sufficient to place it 
on the general list. There were 17 votes in fa- 
vor of placing it there, and 15 opposed. So it 
remained in its former position. 

Ananas d@’ Ete, Fontenay Jalousie, and Van 
Assene, were taken up, but did not pass beyond 
F. L. Olm- 
sted, T. Hancock, and others, stated that the 
Fontenay Jalousie cracks with them; C. M. 


| Hovey and A. H. Ernst, said that Van Assene 
| proves very fine with them, while J. S. Cabot 
| and others found otherwise; and with T. Han- 


cock it cracked very badly. 
Doyenne Boussock.—J. Cabot had fruited it 
for some years, and thought it lacks flavor, but 


| isso large and handsome that he regarded it 
| valuable. 


Many others corroborated this opi- 
nion, and it was placed on the list for general 


| cultivation, but not unanimously. 


The Lawrence pear was placed on the list of 
those which promise well, for trial. 

The Kirtland pear, which several had found 
to grow well on the quince, was also placed on 
this list. 

There were 19 votes against the Duchess of 
Angouleme, and ten for it, for general cultiva- 
tion. 
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There were 17 votes for the Beurre Giffard, 
as promising well. 

The Compte de Lamy, although a fine pear, 
was not added, on account of its small size. 

The Autumn Paradise was very generally 
and highly commended, and adopted for gene- 
ral cultivation. 

The Duchess of Beriand St. Michael JAr- 
change, by 5 votes: the Diller pear by 7 votes, 
and the Limon. or Beurre Huaggerston, by 4 
votes—were placed on the list for trial, as pro- 
mising well. 

The Early Richmond cherry, was placed by 
11 votes on the list for general cultivation, for 
culinary purposes. 

The Bigarreau Gaubaulis, Reine Hortense, 
and Early Purple Guigne, were placed on the 
list for trial. S. Walker stated that the Gau- 
baulis was of remarkably crooked growth in the 
nursery. 

The Imperial Olloman plum, Hudson Gage, 


Coe’s Late Red, Blue Imperatria, and Reine | 
Claude de Bavay, were also placed on the list | 


for trial. 


Apptes.—The Smokehouse appeared to have 
been much cultivated in Pennsylvania, and was 
highly commended. 
trial. 


It was recommended for 
The same disposition was made of the 
Melon, Hawley and Autumn Bough. 
Old Nonsuch. A general 
expression in its favor, although S. Walker 
found it to overbear, and produce some very 
small fruit—others had found it spotted—14 
votes placed it on the list for special localities. 
Northern Spy—D. Miller, of Pa., had fruited 
it, and found it very knurly—S. Walker stated 
it was poor at Danvers, yet he said the first 
specimens he had received from Western New- 
York, were as good as any apples he ever tasted. 
S. Goodale said that in Maine some were very 


Red Canada or 


good, and others very poor. It was generally 
admitted as of high excellence, as grown in 
Western New-York. J. H. Watts said it gene- 
rally sold at Rochester for $2.50 per barrel, 
and some the last spring, had sold in New-York 
city for $9.00. It was placed on the list for 
special localities by 22 votes. 


The committee on Native Fruits reported the 


following as ‘‘ best,” among the new sorts pre- 
sent: Jeffries apple and Richards ; Susquehan- 





| Rochester, stated 
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nah peach; and Moyamensing, Styre, Ed- 
ward’s Elizabeth, and Quinnipiac pears. 

SrrRaAWBERRIES.—Jenny’s Seedling received 
7 votes for placing it on the list for general cul- 
tivation; and Burr’s New Pine, 15 votes. 
Willey did not receive the two-third vote, and 
did not go on this list. 

The Congress adjourned to meet in two years 
at Boston. During its session appropriate re- 
resolutions were introduced and adopted .expres- 
sive of its loss by the death of A. J. Downino,and 
a Eulogy on his character, delivered on the eve- 
ning of the 13th, by Marsuatt P. Witper, 
which was eminently characterised with the 
ability, chasteness, and pathos, which this dis- 
tingushed gentleman has at his command. 


Pomological Meetings at Utica. 
Interesting pomological meetings, consisting of 
a few of the most intelligent cultivators in attend- 


| ance at the New-York State Fair, were held on 


the evenings of the 7th and 8th of 9 mo , (Sept.) 

First Eveninc.—The Winter Nelis Pear 
being called up for discussion, P. Barry, of 
that it was of weak and 


| crooked growth, would not grow onthe quince; 


but he admitted it was a pear of high flavor. 


| This opinion was corroborated by Wm. Reid, 


of Elizabethtown, N. J., who spoke of the 
scarcity of this tree in nurseries, as proving the 
difficulty of its culture. C. M. Hovey, of Bos- 
ton, regarded it a vigorous grower, although 
slender, and said it was one of the twelve re- 
garded as best at Boston. F. R. Elliott, of 
Cleveland, considered it as a handsome, fair, and 
good fruit. W. R. Coppock, of Buffalo, had 
known the fruit as good as the Seckel, and had 
found the growth thrifty though slender. J. 
Morse, of Cayuga Bridge, stated that after 
having grown it for many years, he found it 
never blighted, and he regarded it as only ex- 
celled in value by the White and Gray Doyenne. 
Wm. Reid stated that it dropped its leaves bad- 
ly, as well as Flemish Beauty and others. T. 
C. Maxwell, of Geneva, and J. Morse of Cayn- 
ga, both stated that Flemish Beauty held its 
leaves well, in spite of the drouth. 

Vicar of Winkfield——C. M. Hovey, while 
he regarded the Winter Nelisas best to eat, 
found the Wiukfield best to se//—and although 
not of high quality, was very productive and 
showy—the tree was beautiful and ornamental 
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—he had known the Winkfield to sell for 75 
cents per dozen, and the Glout Morceau for three 
dollars per dozen. P. Barry would plant the 
Winkfield in a selection of a dozen sorts, and 
valued it highly—the Glout Morceau had dis- 
appointed some cultivators in Western New- 
York—it was not the best grower, and did not 
Wii. Reid 


thought it a good grower. 


always mature well, 
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The two best market cherries being asked for, 
early and late, most agreed in recommending 
the Early Purple Guigne and Downer. P. Bar- 
ry named the Early Purple Guigne and Belle 
Magnifique. Wm. Reid named the Mayduke 
as early. The Sweet Montmorency was regard. 


| ed by C. M. Hovey as a good late sweet cherry, 


and others | 


P. Barry thought it would not sell, wher C. M. 


| Hovey stated that he had known it to sell for 


The third best winter pear was asked for, and 


the Vicar of Winkfield was agreed to stand next | 


to Winter Nelis and Glout Morcean. 


C. M. Hovey stated that several Flemish pears 


were apt to have small and worthless fruit among | 


them, among which he named Spoelberg, Wur- 
temberg, Marie Louise and Passe Colmar—he 
knew of no American pears liable to this defect. 
P. Barry cited the Stevens’ and 


Dearborn’s Seedling, as being similarly defec- 


~ 
Gen see, 


tive. 
M. 
American pears hardier than the European— 


Kelly, of Cincinnati, had not found the | 


in a locality where the tree is strongly liable to 


injury. 

C. M. Hovey found but few American pears 
tender, and but few that did well on quince 
stocks—indeed, very few of any origin did well 
on quince—but he did not know the same pro- 
portion of American as of European for this 
mode of culture. 


fifty cents per quart. 

Seconp Eveninc.—The superior hardiness 
of seedling peaches over budded ones, was pro- 
posed as a subject for discussion. 

W. Tracy stated that peaches could not be 
raised at Utica except within the city, the warm 
and moist valley of the Mohawk preventing a 
sufficient ripening of the wood ; while at Clinton, 
on higher and more exposed ground, crops were 
frequently obtained. He stated that two trees 
within the city, fine seedlings, which were well 
shaded at the roots from the influence of the 
sun, bore abundant crops. 

C. M. Hovey considered the protection af- 
forded them, as a reason for their successful 
bearing, without regarding the circumstance of 
their not being worked. A friend in Kentucky 
had sent him buds of one of his finest peaches, 
a fruit which often grew twelve inches in cir- 
cumference—the buds grew, but the growth was 


| so poor, and they gummed so badly, as to be 


C. M. Hovey stated that Dearborn’s Seedling 


failed on the quince after a few years—that he 
should dig up his trees, as they had become an 
T. C. Maxwell had large trees of the 
Dearborn’s Seedling, which did well on quince. 


eye sore. 


high, which grew and did well. 
American seedlings. 

P. Barry thought more experience was need- 
ed on this subject—the stacks at first used here 
were not of good quality—and he thought if 


perfectly worthless. He had generally found 
seedlings more tender than budded varieties, 
being often killed at the ends of the branches, 


while most budded sorts escape even to the very 


| tips. 
Wm. Reid knew trees of the Andrews ten feet | 


These are both | 


Dr. Warder of Cincinnati, in explanation of 
the reason that peach trees were killed the past 


| winter in Kentucky, stated that the thermome- 
| ter the past winter, in the same region had fal- 


| len to 22° below zero. 


the trees were placed in good soil, properly | 


manured, pruned, and not allowed to overbear, 
that many would succeed well, which would 
otherwise fail. 

The best early pear being called for, C. M. 
Wim. Reid recommended the Madeleine as ear- 
lier—but it was not found 
Rochester, where the Madeleine was regarded 


as second best. 


F. R. Elliott said it had 
fallen to 19° below at Cleveland, a part of the 
crop escaping. 

J. J. Thomas stated that the thermometer at 
Macedon, in Western New-York, had sunk 


| during the past winter to 13° below zero, which 


| had not before occurred for many years—that 
Hovey and P. Barry named the Doyenne d’ete— | 


about one-half the peach buds on his grounds 


i 
| had been destroyed, which was a smaller pro- 


so at Boston and | 


portion than in other winters when the cold was 
This result he 
ascribed to the uniformly cold weather, without 


several degrees less severe. 
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the influence of warm periods in starting the 

buds, and to the fact that after the 

cold, the san was obscured by a 
He had observed that | 

destroyed on the sunny side of branches. while 

those 

shaded side lad escaped. 


severest 
curtain of 
clouds. suds were often 


which were thawed gradually on the 


H. E. Hooker, of Rochester, had known peach- 


es at Montreal, where the thermometer not un- 


frequently falls to 20° or more below zero, sav- | 


ed by the simple protection of a mat, [which 


could not have increased the warmth of the air, | 


but only prevented radiation, and excluded the 


sun’s rays.) He remarked that budded trees 
consisted of nothing but selected seedlings, and 
that he had usually found them to endure the 
cold best. 

C.M 


diest, because they usually consisted of such va- 


llovey thought budded trees the har- 


rieties as were of strongest growth 


P. Barry had known native seedlings, stand- 
ing for many years in grass, loaded with heavy 
crops, when, had they been cultivated, they 
C. M. Hovey 


and not sueculent 


might have been barren. This, 
ascribed to the well ripened, 
growth which they acquired. He considered 
some varieties as hardy, and others as tender, 
entirely independent of the influence of bud- 
ding 

A list of those sorts which were hardiest, and 
which bore most uniformly and abundantly after 
severe winters, being called for, C. M. Hovey 
named the following:—Yellow Rareripe, Coo- 
ledge’s Favorite, Bellegarde and Oldmixon Free. 
Western New-York 
named the Early Barnard, or Alberge of that 


Several gentlemen from 


region, as being eminently hardy and uniformly 


productive. John Morse of Cayuga Bridge, had 


found Jacques’ Rareripe to be the hardiest and 
best peach for market, out of some forty sorts 
J.J. Thomas named 


Fay’s Early Ann, which he had fruited for eight 


and Early Barnard next. 


years, as one of the most uniformly productive 

of early peaches; in two different years, when 
the Tillotson and Serrate Early York had near- 

ly failed, this had borne go rd crops. The pre- 
sent very unproductive season, the White Im- 
perial has also borne fully. 

A list of such pears as had grown well on 
quince stocks, and had borne good crops for se- 
veral years, without exhausting the tree, was 

ArT: 


ic 


Jt 


wy 


next called for, and the following proposed, 


} W ithout objection; 


Louise Bonne of Jersey, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Glout Morceau, Beurre Diel, Angouleme, White 
and Gray Doyenne, Napoleon, Beurre @’ Ama- 
lis, Easter Soldat 


Beurre, Laboreur, Long 


| Green of Autumn, and Striped Long Green of 


Autumn, Henry IV, Summer Frankreal, Ber- 
gamotte Cadette, Madeleine, Beurre d’ Anjou, 
Urbaniste, and Doyenne Boussock. 


New-York Hort. Society, 

The second exhibition of this Society was 
held on the 20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d of Sept., 
at the Metropolitan Hall, New-York, and we 
rejoice to say was very successful and credita- 
ble to the managers of this new society. 

We say rejoice, because, now that the diffu- 
sion of horticultural knowledge is so rapidly in- 
creasing amonst us, and the commendable spi- 
rit of enterprise in 


this branch of science is 


aroused—we are glad to see progressin the 
right direction; and the more so as it was most 
unpardonable for the ‘‘ Empire State” to be 
lagging behind, when the prosperity of such so- 
cieties as those of Massachusetss and Pennsylva- 
nia, not to name the numerous others equally 
praiseworthy. have long set so good anexample. 


The 


in June last, when, from the evidence we then 


first exhibition of this Society was held 
saw of an eartnestness of purpose about the ori- 
ginators of the meeting, we augured well of the 
prosperity of the Society; while the encour- 


agement which we saw was extended to it by 


some of the most cultiva- 
tors, manifested amongst others, by the kind 
consideration of Mr. Cope, in sending from his 
splendid collection a specimen of the far famed 
Victoria Lily, satisfied us that nothing but per- 
severance is necessary to render this Society 


celebrated amateur 


| prominent in its amiable rivalry with its more 


matured sisters in other parts of the country. 
The present exhibition convinces us that our 

prognostications have not been ill founded. It 

was not nevertheless without some misgivings 


| as to the result that we wended our way on the 


20th to Metropolitan Hall; wishing well as we 
do, in all sincerity, to this and every other 
rightly directed effort in the furtherance of our 
favorite science. For, having ourselves had a 
pretty extended experience in these kind of 
things, we are well aware of the numerous diffi- 
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culties, prejudices, conflicting interests and 
views, which have to be contended with, and 
smoothed down at the outset of all similar un- 
dertakings, and which if not judiciously handled, 
too frequently cause the shipwreck at their ori- 
gin of many a well intentioned onward move. 
ment. When, however, we cast our first glance 
over the tables of Metropolitan Hall, we felt 
that the only duty left us was to congratulate 
the members of the Society on their success. 
Although of course in point of extent the ex- 
hibition could not be expected, as the produc- 
tion of a young Society, to equal or approach 
those of older societies; yet the quality of the 
collection as a whole was highly creditable to 


the exhibitors, and as encouraging to the exer- | 
tions of the managers, as it must have been | 
| have been in greater perfection in another fort- 


gratilying to the members and to their numer- 
ous visitors. We were gratified to perceive that 


not only was considerable company generally | 


there, but that a large portion of the substantial 
merchants and their fair ladies had resolved to 
show their fellow citizens that the elegant dis- 
play which had been brought together was ap- 
preciated and enjoyed by them. 


The fruit was in considerable quantity and | 


almost all good. 


~ 





In Grapes, we are glad to bear willing tes. | 


timony to Mr. Charlton’s skill, as manifested in 
the very fine specimens which gained for him 
the first premium for the following eight va- 
rieties:—Victoria, (very fine,) Black Prince, 
Syrian, Xeres, Austrian Muscat, Black Ham- 
burgh, Reine de Nice, and Deacon’s Superb. 
They were indeed “ superb,” all of them—well 
colored, and with the bloom well preserved. 
The vines from which they were cut, were sta- 
ted to be three years old. A discretionary pre- 
mium was also given for three fine bunches of 
Black Hamburgh, to H. Sheldon, Esq., of Tar- 
rytown, and another premium of thesame kind 
to Alex. Gordon, Long Island, for Muscat and 
Syrian grapes, which well deserved the distine- 
tion. 

Appies and Pears were in tolerably large 
Messrs. Parsons & Co., of Flush- 
ing, exhibited 70 varieties of apples, fine in 
quality, and containing many both of old and 
new favorities. 
equally fine. 


collections 


Their collection of pears was 


Messrs. Wilson, Thorburn and 


Teller, of Albany, also exhibited an extensive | 


and very good collection of apples, which we 
observed the connoisseurs examining very as- 
tutely. With reference to some of the plants, and 
particularly as regards the applesand pears, the 
divisions between those belonging to the differ- 
ent exhibitors, were so indistinct, that we found 
it impossible, in many cases, to find outto which 
of the plates of fruit the premium cards applied, 
or we should have more particularly adverted 
to some of these premiums, for many of them 
were very meritoriously earned. 

In Hor-Houst Piants, Messrs. Hogg & Co. 
were the successful competitors for the first 
premium, in whose collection were noticed a 
fair plant of Schubertia graveolens, and one of 
Allemanda neriifolia, nicely grown, but the 
bloom hardly expanded enough; they would 


night or so. Messrs. Hogg also exhibited well 
grown and remarkably healthy specimens of 
Musa humilis, and of Maranta zebrina, which 
indicated careful culture, and were very credi- 
table to their establishment. We noticed two 


| good plants of the fragrant Hedychium Gardne- 


rianum from the nursery of Mr. Dunlap. 


In Green-Hovuse Piants, the first premium 
was awarded to M. Coleman, gardner to A. P. 
Cumings, Esq., of Williamsburg, who exhibited 
a very fine Araucaria Braziliensis, much better 
grown that this variety generally is. Mr. A. 
Bridgeman gained the second premium, and 
his collection contained several very neat plants, 
but of course the lateness of the season pre- 
cludes the expectation of seeing this class of 
plants in the perfection in which they were in 
May and June. 

There were several fine specimens of plants in 
the rooms, among which we must particularly 


| mention a Fuchsia six feet or more high, well 
| covered to the bottom with foliage, and very 
| clean and well grown, from the collection of 
| Leonard Spencer, Esq.; also a large Begonia 


| the same gentleman. 


argyrostigma, and a fine Licopodium in equally 
luxuriant growth, and some other things from 
These plants we noticed, 
all indicated the same care and good manage- 
ment, and although we have not the pleasure 
of Mr. Spencer’s acquaintance, we hope our 
merited approval may operate as an additional 
stimulus to his exertions, so that on future oc- 
cations he may contribute in larger quantity to 
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these exhibitions; and not only so, but that his 
example may induce more of our many ama- 
teurs to contribute from their valuable collec- 
tions in aid of the exertions of the managing 
committee, to render their display worthy the 
patronage which the public appears disposed to 
accord to it. Neat specimens of Angelonia 
Gardneriana, and of Brunsfelsia Americana, 
were exhibited by Messrs. Hogg; and a fine 
Acacia pubescens, with its elegantly delicate 
foliage, by Mr. T. Dunlap. We noticed also two 
well grown Begonias from Mr. J. Buchanan. 


Messrs. Hogg & Co. obtained a discretionary 
premium, also, fora very neat and well cultivat- 
ed, but not very extensive collection of Cont- 
vERA, Which contained amongst them plants of 


Cedrus Deodora and Cryptomeria Japonica, | 


three feet high at least—a fine Araucaria excel- 
sa, the pretty drooping Juniperus oblonga pen- 
dula, and the elegant Abies Clanbrasiliana. 


awarded to Wm. Chalmers. gardener to Thom- 


which were good, although moderately sized 
specimens of Cereus senilis, Melo cactus com- 
munis, in bloom, Mamalaria decipiens, M. sco- 


pea, and M. flavescina. A fine specimen of 


Melo cactus coronata, sent by Messrs. Jervis, 


also merits notice; it was the largest in the 
rooms. 


For VerBenas in pots, the first premium was | 


awarded to J. M’Key, gardaner to Mr. A. Reid, 
and the second to Mr. Daniel Boll—both of 
whom we know tobe too good judges of what 
they ought to have been at this season of the 
year, to wish us to praise them as they were. 
There were some good cut flowers of Verbena, 
from Mr. Isaac Buchanan. 


The Ferns were not numerous, but Messrs. | 


Hogg & Co., had a fine specimen of the Stag- 
horn fern, (Platycerium alcicorne,) and a very 
pretty Licopodium umbrosum. 


In Cur Ftowers, there were many bouquets | 


displayed, of all descriptions, and many of them 
well put together. 
sent by Archibald Henderson, Long Island, was 
most interesting. and had it not been for the 
queen of the garden, the rose, which formed 
so formidable a rival in the other baskets, these 
wild flowers would almost have equalled in at- 
traction their more aristocratic neighbors. John 





The basket of wild flowers | 
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Cranston, of Hoboken, obtained and deserved 
the first premium fora basket bouquet; but 
the second, given to Walter Parke at Mr. A. 
Reid’s, was equally well merited. The large 
parlor bouquet of James Weir was very pretty ; 
and with the two baskets attracted much atten- 
tion from the fair visitors. 

The display of Cur Roses did not equal our 
expectations. Mr. Daniel Boll, long celebrated 
amongst amateurs for his fine collection of roses, 
had the first premium for general display ; but 
neither his nor any others in the rooms, were 
in fine condition. Mr. Mateo of Astoria, had 


| some good varieties in his cut roses, and a seed- 


ling or two, but the latter were in too bada 
state to judge of as regards quality. 


Several OrnAMENTAL Desians were exhibi- 


| ted, and they displayed ingenuity at least. One 
| we observed, exhibited by Mr. William Chorl- 
ton, of Staten Island. and we trust he will for- 
The first premium for the best 12 Cacr1, was | 


give our expressing the hope that a man who 


| can grow such grapes as we have noticed above, 
. - | 
as Richardson, Esq., Westchester co., amongst 


and such plants as he does, will give up the 
construction of these floral monstrosities. If 


| the public require them, they must be construct- 
| ed by somebody, but inasmuch as hundreds can 


do so, who Mr. C. would not trust foran hour’s 
work in his green-house, and as so few can grow 


| fruit and flowers as he can, let us entreat him 


” are beneath his 


Bouquets in any and every shape, are, 


to believe «‘ flower temples 
notice. 
by themselves, elegant, and we were going to 
say indispensible adjuncts to the gardener’s ex- 


| hibition of some results of his skill, and they 


add to the beauty and decoration of our parlors 
and drawing rooms; but when flowers are so 
persecuted into divers shapes and forms that 
you require almost a telescope, when at a short 
distance, to ascertain whether the thing is made 
of flowers or paint, we hold that the office of 


| the gardener, no less than his dignity, is abused 


by this perversion of (so called) taste. In Eu- 
rope these things are quite exploded, as belong- 
ing to that kind of march which here we don’t 
want—namely, the march backward instead 
of forward. 


The Dantas were by no means in goodorder. 
The unfavorable weather no noubt operated to 
an extent beyond the control of the growers. 
For general display, the first premium was giv- 
en to Mr. T. Dunlap, and the second to Messrs. 
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J.M. Thorburn & Co. The two collections 
were so nearly equal in merit, that there was 
little to choose between them. Mr. Dunlap’s 
appeared the most numerons, but the dark 
flowers predominated so much as to give a som- 
bre hue tothe collections. In Messrs Thorburn’s 
the light varieties prevailed, and rendered them 
more attractive as a whole. We noticed in the 
Jatter, several new varieties which promise to 
be favorites. 


We must not forget to thank Mr. Leonard 


Spencer for the well arranged and beautiful | 


vase of native grasses, which contained twenty- 
two specimens, and was much admired. This 
gentleman, we are sure, can teach his neighbors 
how to *‘ go ahead horticulturaily,” and we 
hope he will do so. 

There were several pots of Achimenes exhi- 
bited, but we do not particularise them, because 


althongh clean and neat, they were by no | 


means grown in the luxuriant way which this 
family of plants admits of, and in which at this 
season of the year, we expect to see them ex- 
hibited. 
and shift them oftener than they appear to do, 


Our friends must grow them faster, 


if they want fine specimens. 


Whatever may have been the opinion of the | ~~ 7 é : ‘ 
| of the Horticulturist, and offered the following 


visitors about the flowers of the exhibition, we 
are certain that there could exist but one feel- 
about the vegetables. 
fine, and the variety exhibited was highly cre. 
ditable to the Society. We will notice first the 
fuur large flat Dutch cabbage, sent with many 
fine specimens of other vegetables, by Francis 
Brill, Esq., of Astoria, and also his Boston 
Marrow Squash. 
to J. Mitchell, 


The first premium was given 


Esq., Westchester, whose collection was very | 


good, but the finest display, taken as a whole, 
was that of Jacob Giraud, Esq., of Bergen, N. 
J., 


to find thus turning his attention to experimen- 
tal gardening. His specimens of carrots, beets 
of two or three varieties, potatoes, Swiss chard, 
cardoons, escarole, radish, egg plants (of six or 
eight varieties,) tomatoes, &c., in the whole 
about thirty sorts of vegetables, gave evidence 
In 
addition he sent upwards of thirty varieties of 
Indian corn, of which his collection is, we be- 


of the most judicious and skilful culture. 


They were all extremely | 


a gentlemen well known to our scientific | 
world as an ornithologist, and who we are glad | 


| 
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lieve, one of the best in the country, and is 
doubtless well known to our readers, from his 
exhibitions of it atthe Annual Fair of the Ame. 
rican Institute. 

Altogether the exhibition was, we repeat, 
highly satisfactory, and induces us to hope for 
much from the Society in its second year. 

We have one cause of complaint against the 
committee of management, which we are con- 
vinced they will remedy on future occasions. 
We mean the fixing Monday as the first day 
of the exhibition. Of all days in the week it is 


| peculiarly that which onght to be avoided. To 


all exhibitors the day befure the exhibition, is 


necessarily a busy one in preparing for the con- 
| test, and consequently should never fall on 


| Sunday. 





M. —- 
Albany and Rensselaer Hort. Society. 

The autumnal exhibition of the Albany and 
Rensselaer Hort. Society, took place on the 


18th and 14th ult. The display of fruits, flow- 


| ers and vegetables exceeded that of any former 


exhibition. The Society met at 12 m. on Tues- 
day, its President, Dr. Herman Wenner, in 
the Chair, who in an appropriate and feeling 
manner, called the attention of its members to 
the death of the late A. J. Downine, editor 


resolutions which were unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That the members of the Albany 


| and Rensselaer Horticultural Society, in com- 
| mon with others of the Pomological, Horticul- 


tural and Agricultural portions of our citizens, 


mourn sincerely the death of the late A. J. 
| Downinc, who has been more instrumental, 
| than any other individual, in extending a taste 





for, and promoting the love of, all the branches 


| of an art which conduces so much to the com- 
gardener to Wm. Watson, | 


fort and the pleasure of the community. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 

properly attested, be forwarded to the family 

of the late Mr. Down1na, and that they be em- 


| hodied in and published with the records of this 


Society. 

The following gentlemen were chosen dele- 
gates to represent the Society at the Fair of the 
American Institute, to be held in New-York, 
in October :-— 

Joel Rathbone, V. P. Douw, Herman Wen- 
dell B. P. Johnson,J. McD. McIntire.B. B. Kirt- 
land, Wm. Newcombe, Erastus Corning, jr., 
Jefferson Mayell, James Wilson, W. A. Whar- 
ton, E. M. Van Alstyne, E. E. Platt and Elisha 
Dorr. 
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Fruirs.—In addition to the fine display of | 
fruit by members of the Society, the following 


gentlemen contributed much to the interest of 
Eliwanger & Barry of the Mount 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, exhibited 53 vari- | 
John 


J. Thomas of Macedon, 17 varieties of apples 


the show. 
ties of pears, all finely grown specimens. 
and 15 of pears, which for size and beauty were 
H. T. E. Foster, of Lakeland, 
Seneca co., 9 varieties of pears. H. R. Hart 
Whitestown, Oneida co., 11 choice varieties of 
Jolin Morse of Cayuga Bridge, 15 va- 


rieties of pears and 1Lof apples. 


not excelled. 


apples. 
The samples 
of 


careful cultivation, and the vote of thanks ten- 


shown by these gentlemen, gave evidence 
dered to them by the Society was concurred in 


by every visitor to the show, 


Among the exhibitions made by members of 
the Society, we noticed those of Dr. H. Wen- 
dell of Albany, who had 49 varieties of pears; 
Wilson, Thorburn & Teller, of Albany, had 53 
varieties of pears, eight of peaches, and six of 
plums; 


J 


of Wolvenhook, 13 varieties « 


Jefferson Mayell, 17 varieties of pears; 
V. P. Douw, 
IIon. A. 


J. Parker, 14 varieties of pears; E. Corning, Jr 


S. Goold, 9 varieties of pears ; 
f pears; 
10 varieties of pears. These. with several small- 
er exhibitions, made a very fine collection of 
fruits, and by farthe best ever shown by the So- 
ciety. The grapes shown by Col. J. Rathbone, 
Kenwood, were most beautiful specimens, of 
which seven varieties were grown under glass. 
The clusters were large, and the grapes highly 
colored, and of a superior flavor. 

Piants.— Fine exhibitions 
were made by L. Menand, E. Corning. Jr., Col 


J. Rathbone, though the collection did not em- 


GREEN HOUSE 


brace a large variety. 


Fiowers.—The display was larger than at 
any previous exhibition, and contributed much 
to the interest of the show. There were shown 
Dahlias, by E. M. Van Alstyne, 


who received the first premium ; 


81 varieties of 
of Greenbush, 
more than 60 varieties of dahlias, 40 of verbenas, 


16 of roses, and several boquets, by James Wil- 


son; also a ge 


0d collection of dahlias, verbenas, | 
phloxes, &e 
Col. J 


. by Wm. Newcomb, of Pittstown. 
Rathbone exhibited 42 varieties of dah- 
lias, a fine display of roses, and other cut flowers. 
Additions were made to the display by E. Corn- 
i Jr., V. P. Douw, L. Menand, and others. 
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A floral temple, six feet high, elaborately 
wrought and surmounted by the Goddess of 
Flowers, as well as several fine boquets, were 
shown by Mrs. J. T. Van Namee of Pittstown. 
Also a complicated floral design, beautifully 
wreathed and studded, and boquets, by Mrs. 
Emily Newcomb of Pittstown. 

One of the most tasteful things on exhibition 
was a large pyrimidal boquet of artificial flow- 
ers, the handi-work of Mrs. E. A. Barber of 
Albany. The flowers were very perfect and in 
great variety, and were arranged with admira- 
ble taste, especially as regards the harmony and 
blending of colors, 

VEGETABLES, were shown in great variety 
ind remarkably fine specimens by several in- 


dividuals. The exhibition was highly satisfac. 


tion and gave ample proof that the taste for 
growing fruit and flowers is becoming more 
general, and also that our gardeners and nur- 
serymen are improving in theirart. The sever. 
il premiums awarded were generously left 
in the treasury of the Society to defray current 
expenses 
Ohio State Pomological Society. 

A Convention of the Pomologists of Ohio was 
held at Columbus on 3lst day of Angust and 
Ist of September, when a fine collection of fi 
of the were exhibited from different 
parts of the state, and after organization, and 
the forming of a permanent State Pomological 
Society under a constitution, electing A. H. 
Eenst, Esq. of Cincinnati, President, J. L. 
Warner of Cincinnati, Vice president; F. R. 
Exuiorr of Cleveland, Secretary, and M. B. 
Batenam of Columbus, Treasurer; they pro- 
ceeded to discuss the value of different varieties 
of fruit in various parts of the state, and at the 
same time to collect the multifarious local 
names, belonging to some of our fruits, and 
place them so that those who read their tran. 
sactions may learn respecting them. The con- 
stitution states the object of the Society to be 
the collecting, collating and disseminating of 
knowledge on pomology, to the people at large; 
and for this end those who wish to assist and aid 
the cause can become members by paying two 
dollars to the secretary or treasurer. The 
funds are used in publishing the transactions; 
and the report of this meeting will be issued 
immediately. The society forwarded specimens 
of many Ohio fruits to the American Congress 
of Fruit Growers which met at Philadelphia on 
the 13th inst., and also appointed delegates to 


is 
scuson, 


| attend the same. 


They adjourned to meet on the 11th of Jan- 
uary, 1853, when it is expected there will be a 
fine show of winter fruits, and at which time it 
is purposed to petition the legislature for ‘* ma- 
terial aid."—Ohio Farmer. 
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Domestic 


Sate or Mr. Downina’s Resipence.—By 
reference to an advertisement in our columns, 
it will be seen that the beautiful residence of 


the late Editor of the Horticulturist is to be | ’ 
| It occupies about thirty acres; and every por- 


sold on the 7th of this month. It is to be re. 
gretted that a place, upon the adornment of 
which Mr. Downine lavished so much of his 
art and taste, should not remain as an appropri- 
ate heir-loom to his family. How could the 
many friends of Mr. Downtna more fittingly 
express their appreciation of bis worth, and of 
the incalculable service he has rendered to his 
country. than by presenting this model, just as 
his own hands fashioned it—the home of his af- 
fections, so sacred to the warm and loving heart, 
What better monu- 
ment could be erected to one whose whole soul 
was alive to beautifying and making more hap- 
py the homes of others, than thus to secure a 
home for one, who, by his untimely death, is 
at once deprived of the solace of life. and fore- 
ed to seek a new residence. 


—to his bereaved lady? 


The place is in strict keeping with the princi- 
ples of the art he practiced, and we doubt 
whether a more tasteful country residence can 
be found. It is situated on the northern border 
the Hudson and commands a fine prospect in 


style, and wears the quiet, unobtrusive air of a 


gentleman’s residence rather than a nobleman’s | 


mansion. The grounds, comprising about six 
acres, are all planted in the most tasteful man- 


ner, and so disposed as to give the most pleas- 


ing effect to the shrubbery, lawn and flowers, | 
The col- | 


which blend in a harmonious picture. 
lection of fruits, plants, and flowers, is very 
choice and in the best cultivation. 


The place will undoubtedly meet with will- 
ing and liberal purchasers; but we dread to 
think that the residence of our friend must be 


occupied by strangers—that henceforth the 


doors which have been so hospitably opened to 
all who had claims upon his attention, must 
hereafter be closed. even upon those who most 
dearly cherish his memory. 
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A Pottsnep Nursery.—The most neatly 
kept nursery of fruit and ornamental trees that 
we have ever seen in this country, by all odds, 
is that of Wa. Rein, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 


tion of it appears to be as smoothly combed and 
brushed, as the most finished parts of other peo- 
ple’s grounds. The broad alleys used as cart 
tracks, and for turning about the horse which 
cultivates the rows, are smoothly covered with 
a beautiful turf, kept closely shaven by mowing 
once a fortnight, and the edges are kept as 
smoothly trimmed as the walks of any orna- 
mental garden. Even the open ditch, needed 
for the surface water, is kept sodded and shaven 
with mathematical Where the rub- 
bish was deposited—for rubbish must accumu- 
late from every nursery,—we cannot say, for 


accuracy. 


every remote corner of the grounds was preser- 
ved in the same neat appearance. The question 
may arise, where was his compost or manure 


| heap—a most necessary, but rather repulsive 


Not 
thrust away in some remote and inconvenient 
place, as a thing not fit to be seen, but render- 
ed an ornamental object by the rich masses of 


appendage to every thriving nursery? 


| squash vines which hung down its sides, and the 
of the village, on an eminence which overlooks 


brilliant glow of petunias which covered its 


| whole upper surface ! 
every direction. The house is inthe Elizabethean | 


Those who have purchased of Wm. Reid, 
know that he is very successful as a grower of 
fine trees; and the excellent stock now growing 
on his grounds, especially of dwarf and standard 


| pear trees, shows that neatness and thrift are by 


no means strangers. 


Summer Pears —Jxsse Corny, of Meriden, 
N. H., has forwarded us some fine looking spe- 
cimens of a summer pear, which he regards as 
‘the best summer pear extant—appears to do 
much better than any foreign varieties, a good 
bearer, vigorous grower, and hardy—it is called 
variously the Dorr, the Colby, the Udal, &c. 
It does not appear to be a seedling with us. 
We should like to know what other variety we 
could introduce as good or better, to ripen later, 
and as good a bearer.” 

This pear, which is described in Cole’s Fruit 
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Book as a New Hampshire seedling, “ large, 
fair, handsome, profitable for market — flesh 
rather coarse and dry, but sweet and pleasant,” 


: ‘< may | 
and in Cozxe’s View as the Bellissime d’ete or 


Supreme, *‘a singularly beautiful fruit,” and if 
picked before too ripe, ‘‘a pretty good early 
pear,” is no other than the Frencn Jarqo- 
NELLE, one of the rejected pears of the American 


Pomological Congress. The specimens sent 


were very fine ones for this sort, which evident- | 


ly succeeds better in New Hampshire than in 
many other places, but we regard it as entirely 
superceded, The English Jargonelle, although 
less handsome, is much better, and ripens at 
the same time; closely succeeded by Bloodgood, 
Osband’s Summer, Dearborn’s Seedling and 
Rostiezer, and these again by Bartlett, Heath- 
cot, Washington, Belle Lucrative, &c., all of 
which possess excellent flavor. 


Pie Piant anv Asparacvs.—A “ Farmer’s 
wife” wishes to know if the large stalks of the 
pie plant are the result of cultivation or of se- 
lecting a large sort—the time for manuring— 
distance asunder in planting—and number of 
Also the time to 
transplant asparagus, and best mode of culture. 


leaves to be left to each root. 


An answer to these inquiries has been acciden- 
tally delayed a few months. 

Rows four feet apart, and plants two feet in 
the row, is a suitable distance for the pie plant. 
If the sort is large and the soil deep and fertile, 
they will need all this space. 


vation and selecting such large varieties as 


. : ae | 
“« Giant,” a green sort with round stalks, which 


sometimes grow to the thickness of a man’s 
wrist; ** Victoria,” red, equally large, earlier, 
and better in quality; and ‘‘ Downing’s Colos- 
sal,” regarded by many as the best of all. 
There are sume smaller and earlier varieties. 
The plantation should be covered with manure 
late in antumn, and this should be spaded in 
early in spring. 
lowed to grow. 


All the leaves are usually al- 


Asparagus seed is sown in autumn or early 
in spring in drills about half an inch deep in 
heavy soil, and an inch in light soil, the ground 
being rich and highly manured. The seedlings 
should be set out at a year old, very early in 
spring or as soon as the ground can be worked, 
in soil which has been trenched or subsoiled and 


| near the surface by the dressing they get. 
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made very rich toa depth of nearly two feet. 
Set the plants two inches below the surface, in 
rows two feet apart and a fuot asunder in the 
row. The next autumn cover the plants three 
inches with manure. For two years, let the 


| stalks grow to strengthen the roots, keeping the 


beds clean. raking off the dead stalks in antumn 


| and covering with manure, to be forked in early 


in the spring. Some earth will perhaps need 
an annual replacing, or the plants will come too 
The 
third or fourth year will give fine crops, which 
will continue for many years. 

It is usual to make very rich deds two or three 
feet deep, an excellent practice; and to plant 
them very thickly with plants, a very poor one 
—for the stalks can never grow so large when 


crowded. We have seen as large asparagus 


| raised on ordinary corn ground, six inches deep, 
| in drills three feet apart for horse cultivation, 


as ina bed three feet deep and half manure, 
with plants placed closely together. The finest 


| stalks are always obtained by distance and depth 


combined. Asparagus, being usually increased 
by seed, runs somewhat into varieties, and a 
‘* Giant” variety is much lauded; but the size 
depends mainly, if not wholly, on the cultiva- 
tion which is given. A bedof earthand manure 


| well mixed, two feet deep, and with plants a 


foot by two fect, will convert any asparagus 


plants into giants. Salt is a good manure, 


| which we have seen applied in sufficient quanti- 
The * large | 


stalks” are the combinel result of good culti- plants. 


ties to kill the weeds without injuring the 


Synonyms or Pears.—The following state- 


; ment relative to the synonyms of some well 
| known pears, is an extract from a letter of An- 


pRE Leroy, dated Angers, Aug. 18, 1852, and 


| although furnishing information well known to 
| our eminent pomologists, may be of interest to 


others: ‘‘ The Beurre d’ Anjou, we find is the 
same as Ne plus Meuris; Duchesse d’ Orleans 


| isour Beurre St. Nicholas, raised at Angers, 


and very well known to every nurseryman of 
our country. The Louise d’ Orleans is the same 
as the Urbaniste, well known also. We have 
received the Flemish Beauty under thirteen dif- 
Why is it that the English and 
Belgian Pomologists do not accept our name of 
Beurre d’ Aremberg for the pear that the first 
call Glout Morceau? And our Orpheline d’ 


ferent names. 
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Enghein?” [The names 
Beurre d’ Aremb: 


Aremberg, and O: palace 


Glout Mor 


eau and 


gh, as 


become so fixed and universal in England and | 


America, that it would be entirely out of the 


question to think of changing them now, and | 


they must, from necessity, retain their present | 


meaning and application 


Ep.] 


A Monomenr to Mr. Downtnc.—Under 
this head, Mr. J. H. Warrs, in the Septem- 
ber the Horticulturist, 
that a piece of ground in the neighborhood of 


number of proposes 
Mr. Downrina's late residence, be selected, ‘* in 
which might be planted the native trees of our 
country, and the ornamental ones of others— 
such as the numerous nurserymen, and all his 
admirers, would be glad to appropriate for the 
purpose, to be gathered from all localities pos- 
sible—there to be planted around such enclo- 
sure, and about the resting place of one so ad- 
mired when living, so lamented when dead.” 

It is much to be desired that this idea should 
be carried into execution; and it has occurred 
to me that no better or more appropriate device 
for a Monument to be placed within such enclo- 
sure, could be designed, than the Vase of Fruit 
which monthly decorates the cover of the ‘‘ Hor- 
It should be constructed of free 
and I cannot doubt that the 
cost would readily be defrayed by the numer- 
A. Cop- 


ticulturist.” 
stone, or marble; 
ous subscribers to the Horticulturist. 
MAN. Roxbury, Sept. 13, 1852. 

New Fruits testep at Boston.—Every cul- 


tivator knows the importance of selecting 
the best sorts, and this selection is greatly faci- 
litated by knowing the experience of others, 
With this view, we give a list of those which 
were more particularly commended by the 
committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, in their report the past winter, with 
the remarks of the committee :— 

Strawberries—New Pine, and Burr’s New 
Pine, of high flavor and very fine. Early Vir- 
ginia, Hovey’s Seedling, and Jenny’s Seedling, 
the most profitable and best for general cultiva- 
tion near Buston. 

Cherries—Monstreuse de 
Black Tartarian. 


Melon — Christiana — “ 


Mezel, resembling 


not yet equalled,” 


y Capt. Lovett, from a green Malta, 


ipplied to the French | 


line d? Engenheim, have } 


feet from the bud ina single season 


| not easily beaten. 


impregnated by a very early variety—and for 
which the Society awarded fifty dollars. 

Blackberry —cultivated High Bush— well 
worthy of cultivation—remarkable for size and 
beauty. 

Raspberrics—Knevett’s Giant, Franconia, and 
perhaps Fastolff—worthy of a place in every 
garden. 

The Northern Spy apple has again borne, but 
‘the Committee see no reason to alter the opin- 
ion they have before expressed, of the unsuita- 
bleness of this variety for general cultivation in 
this vicinity.” Caution against hasty decisions 
is, however, shown by the fact stated by the 
committee, ‘‘ that what is now beginning to be 
regarded as one of our best winter pears, the 
Glont Morceau, was but a few years since al- 
most condemned as nearly worthless.” 


Pium.—In obedience 
toa request made by the late editor of the 


Marren’s SEEDLING 
Horticulturist, [submit a few specimens of a 
new plum, called Marten’s Seedling, (from the 
fact of its having originated in the garden of a 
gentleman of that name.) I also enclose fruit 
of the Jefierson variety, in order that you may 
be enabled to judge comparatively of each in- 
dividual sort. I have fruited Marten’s Seed- 
ling for the last five years, and most unhesita- 
tingly pronounce it equal, and in some respects 
superior, to the best varieties at present in cul- 
tivation or generally known. 

I annex the reasons for the superlative en- 
comiums so freely bestowed upon it, and also to 
satisfy the sceptical that its merits are not ex- 
aggerated. In the first place, the fruit, when 
let hang until fully matured, it not surpassed 
in point of flavor by a Green Gage. Secondly 
—it is as productive asa Lombard or Red Gage. 
Lastly—it is exceedingly hardy, and a_prodi- 
gious grower, not unfrequently realizing ning 
It is also 
a remarkably early bearer. I have at present 
some eight or nine trees, but three years old, 
To this add 
the fact that it is capable of being propagated 


with crops of fine matured fruit. 


as rapidly as the apple or pear, (rarely losing 
ten per cent in budding,) and you have a fruit 


C. REAGLEs. Scheneclady, 


Sept. 2, 1852. 
Haw ey or Dovuse Arpre—Having been able 


to exhibit fine specimens of the ‘ Hawley ” ap- 
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ple at the Convention at Philadelphia, the 


13th of the present mouth, and findiug them 


on 


highly approved by gentlemen there, who were 
conversant with the variety, I thought it due 
to your readers to furnish you with some for 
your opinion. It has before been noticed in the 
“ Horticulturist,” but it will call attention to its 


merits to place it again befure the fruit growers. 


It was originated in Canaan, New-York, and 
has been grown for some ten years at Rochester, 
to a limited extent as yet—accidentally I found 
five trees of it in Greece, Monroe county, which 
trees are well grown and in plentiful bearing. 
It ripens from 15th to 20th September, and is 
valuable that it 


succeeds the ‘‘ Early Straw- 


berry” and ‘Early Joe.” For cooking it is 


superior, and fur a desert fruit it has but few 
equals in my humble opinion. J. H. Warts. 
Rochester, Sept. 15, 1852. 

Mr 


We annex Tuomas’ description of this 
i 


apple :— 


‘““Hawtey. (Syn. Dowse.) 


Quite large, 
roundish, slightly conical, 


sometimes nearly 
round, with a broad obtuse apex, and slightly 
flattened ; smooth, slightly oily when kept with- 
in doors; pale green, becoming yellow, 
times a very faint orange cheek; stalk one-half 
to one inch long, slender; cavity wide, dee DP; 
acute, sometimes slightly obtuse; basin deep, 
slightly furrowed; flesh yellowish white, fine 
grained, quite tender, witha mild, rich, sub-acid 
line flavor. Ripens at mid-autumn. A very 
valnable apple. Shoots of rather slow growth. 
Origin, Columbia county. N. Y., and cultivated 
chiefly in western N.Y.” 


some- 


& Co., Asror1s.—We 


are glad to find that these geutlemen are keep- 


Messrs. THoreurn 
ing up their collection of Dahlias in the same 
perfection that they have for some years past. 
The plants this year do not bloom quite so well 
as usual, owing to the weather principally, but 
altogether they are well worth a visit, if only to 
see some of the new varieties recently introduc- 
ed 


of these 


which are valuable additions to our stock 
We find our friend Mr. G. 


C. Thorburn, has been obliged for want of room, 


flowers 


tu remove his green-house plants and stock to 
his Newark, N. J. 


ation is well adapted to the 


uew nursery, at The situ- 


purpose, and being 
within ten minutes of the railroad station, it is, 
although further from New-York, as readily and 
speedily 


accessivie as -\sloria, 


We wish him 
ss in his new undertaking. 


RL. 


| Hoge & Co.’s Nursery, New-York.—We 
| visited this establishment the past month, and 

were gratified to find it maintaining its deserved 

reputation. The general appearance of the 
stock of greenhouse and frame plants is healthy, 
and their arrangement and state of culture in- 
dicate that care and attention has been given 
them during their summer exposure, the good 
effects of which will not fail to develope them- 
selves during the coming season. We were also 
pleased to find the hot-house plants remarkably 
clean, and although the stock of them is limited, 
it is satisfactory to see that they receive that 
habitual care which in general collections isfre- 
quently not paid to them. We see Messrs. 
Hogg have a young plant of the Victoria Lily 
that New- York 
friends will soon have the opportunity to gratify 


growing vigorously, so our 
their anxiety to see this beautiful addition to 


our exotic flora, domesticated amongst them. 


Tueory or Pruningc.—Dear Sir: I find 
that in the August number of the Horticulturist 
Iam arraigned before a tribunal of very high 
authority in such matters upon a charge of hav- 
ing made innovation upon the doctrines which 
governed the practice of pruning in the good 
old days of 1846! I perceive also that the indict- 
ment contains two counts, setting forth in sub- 
stance that in an article in the May number of 
the Horticulturist I aver ‘: that severe summer 
pruning of the fruit bearing and lateral branches 
of the grape is the only correct practice, ac- 
Aud 
again charging that in the same article I aver 
** that everybody does or may know this (it) to 


be the correct practice.’ 


knowledged to be so by all cultivators.” 


It might be a suffi- 
cient defence to both these charges simply to 
state that no such broad assertions are contain- 
ed in the article from which they purport to be 
quoted; but believing that in the well turned 
periods of the article over the signature of ‘‘C.,” 
who is the author of this complaint, and in his 
accurate description of the renewal system in 
managing the grape, I recognise the proportions 
of a personal friend, of one who is no novice in 
the philosophy of vegetable life, and of one also 
who is incapable of coming out on such a subject 


| from a mere desire to assail, I fear I may have 


provoked his comments by a failure to make 


| apparent the drift of my remarks; with your 
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leave, therefore, I propose to say something in 
explanation. 


A leading principle in the theory of pruning 
attempted to be set up by me, supposes an ex- 
cessive growth of wood and the simultaneous 
production of an excessive fruit crop, incompati- 
ble things, and it was about this principle I was 


reasoning when the statement was made that | 


everybody does or may know that upon a vine | 
capable of sending out shoots 10, 15, to 20 feet 
long, if two branches be taken, each having one 
cluster of grapes, and they be so treated that 
one forms no wood, whilst the other makes a 
long shoot, the cluster on the branch without 
wood will be large, the other a starvling. This | 
is no paradox—the doctrine may be found in the 
books prior to 1846, and now is becoming 
rife. 

In alate number of the Western Horticultural | 
Review may be found a good article setting | 
forth in substance that the gooseberry may be 
successfully grown and mildew prevented sim- 
ply by cutting out all the shoots of alight green 
color, thereby preventing a diversion of the sap 
from nursing the young fruit. Indeed, if I mis- 
take not the personal identity of C., he too is 
an eminently successful grower of the goose. 
berry upon this identical principle, pinching out 
the points of his growing shoots during the eariy 
stages of development in the fruit crop, and 
afterward rubbing off any buds bursting into 
growth while the crop is maturing. What I 
said further in relation to summer pruning had 
reference merely to the time of performing the 
operation, and upon this branch of the subject I | 
only say that most cultivators fix upon a time 
subsequent to the setting of the fruit, intimating 
myself that in cases of great luxuriance this 
setting of the fruit is a period too late to secure 
tho greatest advantage to the crop by cutting 
out the growing points of the bearing branches, 
whilst, as my theory maintains, if the wood- 
forming and fruit-bearing forces be equally bal- 
anced, no pruning may be required at all. 
There is one suggestion in my article of May to 
which the attention of ‘‘C.” and of cultivators 
generally is respectfully invited, and that is a 
founding of the rule of practice in this case upon 
principle instead of dogmatism—upon the con- 
dition of the vine, not the length or breadth of 
the trellis, making Juxuriance in the branches 
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a test for the necessity of pruning and not “‘ in- 
convenient length.” The suggestion of that 
article goes even farther than this; it contem- 
plates grouping all plants bearing the fruit crop 
upon branches of the current year’s growth, 
which branches are capable of making an active 
growth at the points after setting the fruit crop 
into one class, in which over-luxuriance in each 
was manageable by a common remedy—short- 
ening-in. In maintenance of that suggestion, 
allow me to make a few quotations. Gen. 
James Hamilton, in an excellent agricultural 
address delivered to a cotton growing audience 
at Fort Mitchell, Alabama, in July, 1844, takes 
occasion to say that he was “satisfied that in a 
rank and wet season we shall make at least one- 
third more to the acre by topping the cotton 
plant at about four and a half feet high and 
afterward shortening-in the long laterals.” 


Of the tomato, Prof. Mapes, whom his co- 
temporaries consider as ‘‘ no mean authority,” 
says in a late number of his well conducted pe- 
riodcal, the Working Farmer, ‘‘ All must have 
observed that 90 per cent of the fruit is within 
18 inches of the ground, while 90 per cent of 
the vine, containing only 10 per cent of the fruit, 
grows above this point. Therefore, cut it off 
with the small tomatoes, and the large ones left 


| will increase in size more than equal in value to 


the 10 per cent cut off.” 


Why not study the management of these 
plants, with the melon, the vine, and others of 


| like habits? It seems to be admitted in all that 


the power to form perfect fruit or seed is check- 
ed by the presence of a wood-growth too active, 
and that, under one name or another, topping, 
cutting off, or pinching out, the process of short- 
ening.in is applied as a corrective. Conformity 
to the requisitions of science would not be the 
only result brought about by grouping. It would 
afford fresh facilities for effecting progress in 
the art and science of cultivation by opening a 
new field for comparison, whilst every hint 
gleaned from such a field would swell in impor- 
tance, because applicable to a whole class, in- 
stead of an individual species. Connected in- 
timately with this subject is the question, what 
leaves are they which in this whole class of 
plants nourish the seed forms or fruit?—are they 
those between the points on the annual shoot, 
where the fruit is located, and the base of the 
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shoot, or between the fruit and the points of 
such branch? 

In grape culture this is a question of some | 
moment, since in the removal of leaves near the | 
bunches, in order to admit breezes refreshing 
tothe perspiratory organs of the berries, it 
might happen that the apparatus designed to 
pump in fluids for assimilation by the digestive | 
ones was rendered too feeble. Individually, I | 
incline to the belief that the inner are the more 
important ones, and base my conclusion upon 
the habits of the grape and tomato, and upon 
my observations in fruit, and more especially in 
peach growing, a branch of pomology in which 


my friends will have it that Iam ‘‘some;” yet 


— — — ew 


year, and preserving a neat ovate shape to the 
heads. 
It must not be forgotten that the roots of the 


| quince, being smaller aud in a more compact 


d’ Amalis, Diel, Doyenne Boussouck, &c. 


if I know anything on this subject (and allusion | 


to the good opinions of friends is made but to 
show I might know,) and were called upon to 
grow a first rate peach, one to charm all behold- 
ersand yet prove equally grateful to the palate as 
pleasing to the eye, I would unhesitatingly 
choose for the experiment some good looking 
specimen, located in a healthy portion of some 
well cultivated tree, pendant at the point of 
some slender branch, a position in which, when 
enlarged, it would swing like a plummet before 
every breeze, where it would linger long after 
its fellows had articulated and fallen to the 
ground, gradually receiving the softest and 
most bewitchingly impressions of beanty by 
touchings and retouchings of the solar ray upon 
a perfectly pure and unsunburnt ground; but in 
a position where it should do its own pumping 
of fluids, aided only by a small tuft of leaves 
waving gracefully near the point of thebranch, 
but above and between the fruit and ils sources 
of food. L. Youna. 


Dwarr Pears FOR MARKETING.—A corres- 
pondent inquires if it would be profitable to set 
out a thousand dwarf pear trees, with a view to 
taarketing purposes. The answer must be—If 
such sorts are selected as have been found du- 


circle than those of the pear, need a better sup- 
ply of the elements of fertility, if the tree is ex- 
pected to receive itsdue amount of nourishment. 
Hence, constant and enriching cultivation must 
be given. 

Among those sorts which have proved dura- 
ble upon the quince, are Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey, Stevens’ Genesee, Angouleme, Glout Mor- 
ceau, Passe Colmar, Easter Beurre, Beurre 
Many 
other varieties will grow freely on quince for a 
few years, but the first good crop of fruit, (even 
on double worked trees,) exhausts the trees, 
and they soon languish and die. 

There is one great drawback on the profits to 
be expected from an orchard of dwarf, or of 
any other pears; this is the danger of loss from 
fire-blight, which to some cultivators, has re- 
sulted in as heavy loss as would have been the 
destruction of their dwellings by fire. Cultiva- 
tors of the pear should form themselves irto a 
mutual insurance company, for security against 
this loss. 

The inquiry whether dwarf apple trees can be 
made to afford profitable crops for market, can- 
not, by any means, be answered so favorably. 
A tree ten years old will not yield perhaps a 
tenth part of the crop from an equally well 
treated standard. We have indeed known a 
distinguished cultivator to give the opinion, (we 


| shall not say it is strictly correct.) that taking 


rable on the quince; and if good and enriching | 


cultivation is given them—they would probably 
prove quite profitable. 


They should be trained | 


as half standards, that is, with heads on bare | 


trunks about two feet high 
the danger of the lower limbs being split off by 
deep snow, and the only pruning they will re- 
quire will be a thinning of useless shoots once a 


This will prevent | 


| 
| 


all circumstances into consideration, the average 
cost of apples from dwarf trees, as now culti- 
vated, is about five dollars per bushel. They 
can be regarded only as curiosities—fancy arti- 
cles, of which they afford sometimes very inte- 
resting specimens. 


—— —_ 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


CurysantHemoms.—Edward. The 
ing are some of the best: Madame Poggi. Fleur 
de Marie, Temple of Solomon, Celestial, Em- 
press, Lucidum, La Reine d’Or, Campestroni, 
and Lady Talfourd. 

Fucustas.—Thomas Simson. The best Fuch- 
sias we have noticed this season, (some being 


follow- 
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new and some old,) are Psyche, Gaylad, Son- 
tag, Devoniana, Corallina, Elegantissima, Eliza 
Milliez, Magnificent, Chateaubriand, and Acte- 
on. Serratifolia is a winter blooming variety. 


Earty Spring Piants.—A4 Cottager. You 


may sow now many seeds in pots, to keep ina | 
garden frame through winter, such as Candy- | instituted to find out the cause of the potatoe 
tuft, Virginia Stock, Nemophylla, Sweet Alys- 


sum, Pansy, which will then bloom early in the 


year; and inthe same way you may have in | 


bloom at the same time, Wallflowers, Primro- 


ses, Daisies, Polyanthus, Stocks, Pinks, Carna. | many large pots in a frame. 


| feeders filled with water under six of the pots, 
| and keep the other six rather dry than other- 


tions, Roses, Columbine, and many others. 
will give an article on this subject shortly. 
Stocks.—Samuel. 


We 


The large scarlet stocks 
which you admired so much in pots, are 
grown thus: The seed is sown in June, the 
young plantsare transplanted when large enough 
to move, and by October they have become good 
sized plants, when they are potted, and kept 
during winter in a frame or cool green-house. 
SaLvia PATeNS.—James Stone. If you wish 
to propagate this extensively, you may do so in 
spring by cuttings, exactly as you do dahlias. 
Brecontas.—X. Z. The Begonia isa hot- 
house plant, but most of the varieties will thrive 
Zebrina, 
Fuchsioides, Coccinia, and Maculata, are four 
of the best. 
Azateas.—G. T. 
are kept through the winter, so that frost be 


very well with green-house culture. 


The cooler your Azaleas 


kept out of the house, the better. So also, 


your geraniums; and it is wonderful how little 


water the latter require if a low temperature | 


is kept, by which they will be infinitely benefit- 
ted when set to work in spring. 
Roor-prunine.—C. F. 


the differences of opinion which as you truly | 


say exist about root-pruning, is uot to be won- 
dered at. 
ion is easily explained. Where it is practiced 
by persons who have acompctent knowledge of 


the laws. of vegetable physiology it is both bene- 


ficial and a safe operation as regards the per- | 


manent health of the trees; but when practised 
by others who have not that knowledge it is 


frequently quite the reverse. Without writing 


a dissertation on the subject we can only say, 


you had better not practice it except in the case 
of a fruit tree which appears healthy, but which 
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whilst making strong growth fails to give a crop 
of fruit. Generally speaking, in such a case it 
will be beneficial. 

Porators.—Charles. No progress has really 
yet been made by either the philosophical re- 
searches or in the experiments which have been 


disease. Smees’ insect theory has been proved 
to be quite fallacious. Moisture has something 
to do, when in excess, in producing it, as may 
be proved by growing a dozen potatoes in as 
Of these keep 





Your perplexity in | 


The reason of this diversity of opin- | 


wise. Generally, but not always, those with 
the feeders under, will have the disease and the 
others not. 

Avricutas.—E. S. Oh yes, we have grown 
Auriculas here as fine as we ever saw them in 
England. As you say you have grown them 
there, all the difference you need make in your 
culture here, is to keep the plants entirely in 
the shade from the time they go out of bloom 
until the end of September. 


Grapr Hovsrs.—A. J. R., (Middleborough, 
Mass.) You cannot do better than follow Mr. 
Rivers’ plan, detailed in vol. 6, page 17, ex- 
cept that we recommend you to build the honse 
higher so as to avoid the sunken walk ; you will 
find it more convenient; and we advise you to 
board both sides of the posts as recommended 
in the note to page 18, of the article referred 
to; this will enable you tomake the house more 
useful during winter, because if you take the 
vines down from the rafters and cover them up, 
| you may then keep out the frost by the stove, 
and use the house for plants or any other pur- 
pose that does not require a high temperature. 
As to the borders, read Mr. Buist’s articles in 
vol. 5, page 86, and Mr. Chorlton’s in the pre- 

sent volume, page 94, both very judiciously 
| written by men who thoroughly understand 
the subject, and the material details in which 
| our own experience for many years fully 
| confirms. Do not aim at too mauy varieties in 
The Black Ham- 

burgh, the Victoria, the Grizzly Fontignac, and 

the Muscat will be ample ; but plant most of the 
| first named. 


a house the size you name. 

















